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OBEDIENCE 

Obey!  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  words  in  the 
English  language.  Yet,  people  often  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  changed  to  something  else.  Too  many 
give  to  the  word  “obey”  a  meaning  that  isn’t  there. 
Obedience  really  means  manageability,  responsive¬ 
ness,  conformity  to  regulations. 

Naturally,  we  think  first  in  terms  of  football  and 
other  sports  in  which  we  seldom  use  the  word 
obey,  yet  there  we  must  have  absolute  obedience. 
“Follow  signals,”  “Get  into  the  play,”  “Fall  on  the 
ball,”  “Get  into  the  game,”  are  all  football  expres¬ 
sions  which  require  ready  obedience.  Similiar  words 
apply  to  the  other  sports.  In  the  army  a  good  sol¬ 
dier  never  questions  an  order.  Likewise  it 
is  true  that  the  one  who  obeys  the  family  rules, 
and  who  responds  to  parents’  instructions,  is  man¬ 
ageable  and  responsive  in  college,  on  the  football 
field,  and  in  a  business  career.  No  business  man 
wastes  any  time  with  the  employee  wbo  rebels  at 
orders,  or  resists  instructions,  or  who  always  thinks 
the  boss  is  wrong.  Such  an  attitude  comes  from  a 
determination  in  the  home  not  to  obey. 

The  story  is  told  of  the  boy  who  was  walking 
up  a  mountain  path  with  a  guide,  when  suddenly 
in  a  low  voice,  the  guide  said,  “Stop!  Stand  where 
you  are!”  The  boy  was  motionless,  instantly.  A 
shot  rang  out,  and  five  feet  ahead,  a  rattlesnake, 
with  head  severed,  fell  across  the  path.  The  guide 
had  seen  the  danger  and  had  fired  with  deadly 
aim,  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Had  the  boy  resisted 
that  command,  the  story  would  have  had  an  un¬ 
happy  ending. 

All  through  our  lives,  “obey”  and  “obedience” 
stand  out  as  sterling  words.  Obedience  to  the  laws 
of  health,  to  those  in  authority,  to  the  rules  of 
sportsmanship,  to  the  demands  of  responsibility,  to 
family  relations,  to  the  call  of  loyalty,  to  patriotism, 
to  the  Golden  Rule,  to  decency — all  make  obedience 
one  of  the  keys  to  success.  But  obedience  must  be 
distinguished  from  servility,  from  slavishness,  from 


unwillingness  to  stand  your  ground.  Obedience 
never  made  any  man  sacrifice  his  iself-respect,  but 
it  has  given  every  man  an  opportunity  to  prove  his 
worth. 

Elmer  Crutcher,  ’32. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  GOAL? 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  the  youth  of  a 
century  ago  ?  What  did  they  do  ?  What  was  their 
aim  ? 

Many  of  the  present-day  young  people  have  no 
idea  what  the  young  generation  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  really  did  to  get  on  in  the  world.  Nowadays 
even  the  smallest  town  or  village  has  some  kind  of 
an  educational  system.  Oftentimes  it  is  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  church;  and  five  or  six  children  of  all  ages 
constitute  the  entire  class. 

Some  of  us  grumble  and  groan  at  the  thought 
of  going  to  school  five  days  a  week,  always  looking- 

forward  to  the  time  when  we  can,,  as  we  say,  do  as 

» 

we  please.  Such  people  are  not  sincere  in  their 
work  and,  in  truth,  are  not  real  citizens. 

Nor  a  few,  however,  do  recognize  the  opportunity 
that  is  set  before  them.  They  realize  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  are  established  for  their  benefit,  and  they 
are  willing  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  good. 
They  have  a  certain  goal  that  they  wish  to  gain. 

The  youth  of  yesterday  did  not  have  the  same 
opportunities.  The  schools  were  small  and  there 
were  no  laws  compelling  students  to  go  to  school. 
The  boys  had  to  work  on  the  farm  and  the  girls 
stayed  at  home  helping  their  mothers.  Oftentimes 
the  children  went  to  school  for  only  a  few  weeks  in 
the  winter.  Many  of  these  children  yearned  for  an 
education  and  success.  Each  had  a  special  goal 
which  he  was  eager  to  reach. 

From  such  a  group  of  eager  youths,  let  us  take 
as  an  example  that  famous  statesman  and  educa¬ 
tional  reformer,  Horace  Mann.  As  a  lad  he  lived  in 
the  little  town  of  Franklin,  Massachusetts.  Wnen 
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he  was  still  a  young  lad,  his  father  died,  leaving  him 
and  his  mother  almost  penniless.  In  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  Mrs.  Mann  began  braiding  straw.  As  she  was 
not  able  to  do  a  great  deal  herself,  she  taught  her 
son  the  art  so  that  they  might  get  more  money.  The 
lad  spent  many  hours  working  in  the  fields.  In  his 
spare  time,  he  braided  straw;  if  he  had  any  time 
left  over,  he  studied.  As  he  could  go  to  school 
only  a  few  weeks  each  winter,  most  of  his  money 
was  spent  for  books.  The  other  boys  of  Franklin 
jeered  at  him,  calling  him  a  sissy,  because  he  did  so 
much  for  his  mother. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  young  Horace  had 
but  little  time  to  study  books;  yet  he  surpassed  all 
the  other  boys  of  Franklin.  He  read  a  great  many 
well  known  books,  studied  mathematics,  and  showed 
outstanding  ability  in  all  he  undertook.  Marbles 
and  kites  never  came  his  way,  for  he  had  no  time 
to  spend  with  them.  In  fact,  he  never  had  any  kind 
of  a  plaything  that  he  could  really  call  his  own. 

When  he  was  nearing  manhood,  he  contrived  to 
get  more  time  to  study.  By  his  hard  work,  he  had 
provided  for  his  mother’s  comfort,  and  then  decided 
to  indulge  himself  with  a  little  of  that  learning  for 
which  he  had  always  had  such  a  hungering  and 
craving. 

When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  a  school 
teacher  named  Barrett  told  him  that  he  must  go  to 
college.  It  didn’t  require  much  persuasion.  He  and 
Mr.  Barrett  set  to  work  with  great  zeal.  Within  six 
months,  young  Horace  had  mastered  more  Greek 
and  Latin  than  most  students  are  able  to  get  now  in 
three  years.  Before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  had 
passed  examinations  and  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Brown  University. 

Since  he  had  neither  money  nor  wealthy  friends 
to  help  him,  he  was  compelled  to  earn  whatever  he 
could  by  doing  odd  jobs.  He  took  care  of  his  own 
room,  and  even  cooked  his  own  meals.  At  first,  his 
fellow  classmates  laughed  at  him.  Nevertheless  it 
was  not  long  before  he  had  won  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  all  the  students  and  professors.  After 
three  years,  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

We  all  know  what  Horace  Mann  achieved:  the 
public  schools  of  America.  But  how  was  it  achieved  ? 
His  goal  was  reached.  But  how  was  it  reached  ?  Only 
by  hard  work,  by  overcoming  all  obstacles  that  con¬ 
fronted  him,  did  he  succeed. 

May  we  take  his  life  as  an  example.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  there  are  two  goals:  the  goal  of  success 
where  we  climb  higher,  and  the  goal  of  failure 
where  we  go  down  and  down.  Keep  in  mind  the 
saying,  “Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star.”  If  we  learn  to 
going  to  abide  by  this  quotation,  may  we  learn  to 


appreciate  the  value  of  education  and  choose  a  goal 
that  will  gain  success  for  ourselves  and  our  com¬ 
munity. 

Ruth  C.  Stevens,  ’32. 


THE  POWER  OF  ROOTING 

In  school  and  college  sports,  the  contestants 
who  battle  on  the  football  gridiron  or  baseball  dia¬ 
mond  are  not  the  only  contending  forces.  A  great 
deal  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  rooters  and 
supporters  of  the  contesting  teams.  Therefore,  the 
organization  of  cheering  is  an  important  element  in 
the  battle. 

A  good  cheer-leader  is  apt  to  be  quite  as  much 
exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  any  one  of 
the  players.  If  he  loses  “pep”  and  “snap”  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  crowd  feels  the  lack  of  his  stimulat¬ 
ing  power,  the  cheering  lags,  and  the  players  com¬ 
plain  that  they  didn’t  get  good  support.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  said  that  one  reason  for  the  poor  success  of 
athletic  teams  is  that  they  fail  to  get  heartening 
support  from  their  comrades. 

Cheering  is  a  very  intangible  thing,  and  some 
may  doubt  whether  it  makes  much  difference  in  the 
way  the  game  comes  cut;  but  the  players  will  tes¬ 
tify  that  it  does  make  a  very  real  difference  to 
them.  The  familiar  yells  of  their  student  associ¬ 
ates,  the  favorite  old  songs,  and  the  voices  of  friends 
giving  them  encouragement  put  heart  into  players, 
revive  their  spirits  when  things  go  wrong,  and  make 
them  feel  that  victory  is  possible  and  that  they  can 
and  will  attain  it. 

If  rooting  makes  such  a  difference  in  these 
sports,  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  same  force  is 
a  factor  in  the  struggles  of  people  after  they  leave 
school.  People  who  try  to  put  over  any  kind  of 
community  effort  will  testify  that  it  is.  It  is  hard 
to  make  headway  in  an  atmosphere  of  silence  and 
indifference.  The  applause  of  friends  and  towns¬ 
people  who  show  appreciation  of  good  efforts  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  encourage  all  who  are  endeavoring 
to  make  better  cities  and  towns  and  to  give  our 
people  the  best  of  modern  advantages. 

Loretta  Gorman,  ’32. 


LINCOLN 

The  man  of  the  people!  Quiet  and  unobserved 
he  came  amidst  us.  He  was  born  poor  in  an  ob¬ 
scure  cabin  in  Kentucky.  Who  could  think  or  im¬ 
agine  that  one  day  he  would  become  the  leader  of 
our  nation;  a  hero  second  only  to  Washington?  Had 
he  had  education  other  than  his  experiences  in  life, 
would  he  have  changed  ?  I  think  not.  He  had  too 
much  of  the  real  man  in  him. 

Lincoln  is  considered  a  statesman  who  stands 
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alone  in  the  world.  Didn’t  he  suffer  defeat  again 
and  again?  Wasn’t  there  more  than  one  obstacle  in 
his  path?  Yet  with  foresight  he  plowed  ahead  to 
the  top,  and  succeeded.  He  didn’t  go  halfway 
through  and  then  declare  the  task  too  hard.  He 
mastered  difficulties  in  his  unostentatious  manner. 

Set  forth  in  your  mind  these  qualities  of  Lincoln 
and  try  to  follow  them,  not  theoretically  but  prac¬ 
tically.  Do  not  live  the  life  of  the  shirker,  but  push 
on  to  the  top.  Lincoln  did,  why  not  you? 

Elvira  V.  Bartoli,  ’32. 


SELFISHNESS 

This  world  of  ours  is  just  full  of  selfishness. 
Some  people  don’t  mean  to  be  selfish  but  they  do 
things  which  give  them  that  reputation;  others  are 
selfish  because  they  are  unintelligent  and  don’t 
know  any  better. 

Don’t  be  selfish.  Study  your  actions.  Think 
them  over.  What  would  your  impression  be  of  a 
person  who  acts  as  you  do?  Would  it  be  good  or 
bad?  Would  you  want  to  associate  with  and  know 
that  person,  or  would  you  feel  just  the  opposite? 
If  you  have  the  latter  impression,  try  to  overcome 
your  own  faults.  It  will  be  well  worth  your  while. 

When  I  speak  of  a  selfish  person,  I  don’t  mean 
necessarily  a  person  who  refuses  to  lend  money.  I 
mean  someone  who  thinks  only  of  himself  and  is 
inconsiderate  of  other  people.  We  see  examples  of 
this  every  day  especially  in  automobile  driving.  The 
speeder  who  crowds  you  off  the  road  in  -his  mad  de¬ 
sire  to  “beat  the  ether  fellow  to  it”  usually  is  wait¬ 
ing  for  you  at  the  next  traffic  light;  he  hasn’t 
gained  a  thing.  The  idiots  who  race  for  a  railroad 
crossing,  or  the  heedless  person  who  dashes  out  of 
a  side  street  sometimes  live  to  repeat  it  if  they  are 
lucky.  You  can  usually  recognize  these  people  by 
the  dents  in  their  fenders.  Some  of  them  may  think 
that  they  gain  something  by  this  kind  of  driving  but 
in  the  end  they  are  usually  the  losers. 

Not  all  the  selfish  people  are  on  the  roads.  They 
are  everywhere.  What  more  suitable  place  to  prac¬ 
tice  consideration  than  in  school?  There  indeed,  it 
is  easy  to  create  confusion.  There  is  the  chance  to 
be  considerate  of  the  other  fellow.  Don’t  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  someone  else  just  because  he  happens  to 
be  smaller  than  you  or  has  his  arms  full  of  books. 
Suppose  you  istart  pushing  someone,  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  He  bumps  into  someone  else  and 
knocks  'his  books  to  the  floor.  See  the  confusion 
and  delay  which  follows.  The  unfortunate  person 
has  to  stoop  and  pick  up  his  books.  Perhaps  he  is 
late  for  his  next  class  and  receives  a  penalty  for  it. 
Just  think  how  many  times  that  same  thing  has 
happened  or  something  of  a  similar  nature!  An  in¬ 


nocent  person  has  to  pay  the  penalty  just  because 
somebody  was  selfish  and  inconsiderate. 

When  you  leave  school  and  get  into  business,  a 
pleasing  personality  is  a  great  asset;  but  if  there 
is  selfishness  in  your  character,  you  don’t  have  as 
good  a  chance  to  advance.  People  are  not  as  ready 
and  eager  to  give  you  a  helping  hand.  A  person, 
however,  can  overcome  that  fault  in  himself  to  some 
extent  by  not  doing  little  things  which  he  realizes 
are  inconsiderate.  Even  though  these  things  may 
seem  small  and  insignificant  at  the  time,  some  day 
they  may  count  for  a  great  deal. 

Allan  Hubbard,  ’32. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Two  hundred  years  ago  a  boy  was  born.  A  long 
time  ago,  it  seems  to  us,  but  still  we  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  George  Washington.  With  each  year  his 
fame  becomes  more  dear.  During  this  year,  which 
marks  the  bicentennial  of  his  Ibirth  we  shall  honor 
his  unforgettable  services  to  the  country  in  various 
ways.  Books  and  poems  will  be  written  about  him; 
special  exercises  will  be  held  in  the  schools  of  our 
land;  new  stamps  and  coins  will  be  issued;  memo¬ 
rials  will  be  erected.  All  these  things  we  shall  do 
to  show  in  word  and  stone  our  gratitude  and  love 
for  him.  Everyone,  young  and  old,  who  cherishes 
patriotism  in  his  heart  will  celebrate.  Why  is  it 
that  we  honor  him  ? 

George  Washington  was  the  kind  of  boy  whom 
children  admire  and  the  type  of  man  they  look  upon 
as  a  hero.  All  American  children  find  delight  in 
the  cherry-tree  legend  and  the  story  of  the  colt. 
They  never  say  that  Washington  was  a  “goody- 
goody”  because  he  told  the  truth;  for  they  know 
that  he  was  a  “real  boy”  who  had  his  fun,  but  had 
it  in  a  wholesome  manner,  not  at  the  expense  of 
others  weaker  than  himself.  They  see  in  him  his 
sturdy  elements  of  character  which  were  prominent 
even  in  early  years. 

Wherein  does  Washington’s  attraction  for  the 
men  and  women  of  America  lie  ?  Is  it  because  Wash¬ 
ington  helped  to  bring  about  a  governmental 
system  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the  poorest 
to  rise  to  greatest  heights  that  they  pay  him  trib¬ 
ute?  Yes,  and  even  more  than  this  prompts  them 
to  honor  him..  It  is  Washington’s  character  which 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  achieve  great  ends,  that 
American  men  and  women  love  most  in  him.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  times  of  the  Revolution  and  first  days 
of  our  nation,  a  man  was  needed  who  could  hold  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Washington,  who  was  so 
kind,  fatherly,  noble,  and  true,  was  the  man  who 
supplied  the  needs  of  a  weak,  disorganized  confed¬ 
eracy. 

True  it  is  that  older  nations  have  had  greater 
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statesmen  and  military  leaders  than  Washington. 
But  what  country  has  produced  so  nohle  a  man?  We 
Americans  are  enriched  by  his  magnanimous  life. 

James  Trusslow  Adams  says  “When  we  think 
of  Washington  it  is  not  as  a  military  leader,  nor  as  an 
executive  or  diplomat.  We  think  of  the  man  who  by 
sheer  force  of  character  held  a  divided  and  disorgan¬ 
ized  country  together  until  victory  was  achieved,  and 
who,  after  peace  was  won,  still  held  his  disunited 
countrymen  by  their  love  and  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  himself  until  a  nation  was  welded  into  en¬ 
during  'strength  and  unity - Legacy  to  America 

from  these  troubled  years,  he  is,  apart  from  inde¬ 
pendence  itself,  the  noblest  heritage  of  all.” 

Elizabeth  Grey,  ’33. 


BOOKS 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize  what  a  valuable 
luxury  you  have  in  books  ?  I  think  that  if  we  all 
realized  this,  we  would  read  much  more  than  we  do. 
Imag'ine  being  able  to  travel  over  the  world  in  one 
afternoon  or  evening!  Although  it  sounds  quite  im¬ 
possible,  it  can  be  easily  done  by  reading.  Not  only 
may  we  choose  the  place  to  which  we  want  to  go, 
but  also  the  means  of  transportation;  on  foot,  by 
stagecoach,  steamship,  or  airplane.  We  may  go 
either  to  the  North  Pole  or  the  South  Pole,  follow¬ 
ing  the  routes  of  Amundsen  and  Byrd;  or  we  may 
cross  the  Atlantic  wiith  Lindbergh.  I  don’t  believe 
many  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  realize  this  fact. 

Moreover,  we  can  do  more  than  travel.  We  may 
live  through  the  early  days  of  North  America,  labor¬ 
ing  and  progressing  with  the  Pilgrims.  We  may, 
too,  live  and  fight  with  the  French  in  their  Revolu¬ 
tion,  or  follow  Washington  through  our  Revolution. 
Then  again,  we  may  come  right  into  our  own  city 
or  state  and  live  with  the  founders  and  early  lead¬ 
ers.  In  fact,  we  may  live  through  any  century  and 
experience  the  trials  and  hardships  of  great  in¬ 
ventors,  political  leaders,  and  explorers. 

However,  one  does  not  have  to  read  books  of 
history  and  travel  to  be  amused.  It  is  very  enter¬ 
taining  to  read  a  novel  and  imagine  yourself  as  be¬ 
ing  the  hero  or  heroine;  or  to  read  drama — perhaps 
one  of  Shakespeare’s — and  picture  yourself  as  one 
of  the  actors,  performing  in  the  old-fashioned  style 
on  the  stage  of  the  early  English  theatre.  Finally, 
there  may  be  those  who  enjoy  reading  lectures  or. 
politics  or  science.  That  type  of  literature  proves 
very  satisfying  to  those  who  choose  it.  So,  you  see 
when  we  stop  to  realize  the  benefits  of  each  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  book,  we  may  rightly  say  that  the  world 
is  at  our  feet. 

Eleanor  Given,  ’32. 
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RESPECT  TO  OUR  FLAG 

Attention,  you  who  call  yourselves  citizens  of 
the  United  States! 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Father  of  our 
Country,  George  Washington,  was  born.  It  was 
under  his  guidance  that  Betsy  Rbss,  a  seamstress, 
fashioned  the  national  emblem.  Crude  it  was: 
seven  red  stripes  cut  from  a  dress — dauntless  cour¬ 
age;  six  white  stripes  from  a  woman’s  petticoat — 
spotless  purity;  a  field  of  blue  from  the  coat  of  a 
soldier’s  uniform — incomparable  truth;  thirteen 
white  stars  on  that  field — the  thirteen  original  col¬ 
onies.  How  well  Washington  knew  the  value  of  a 
national  emblem  to  spur  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  hour  of  darkness. 

Francis  Scott  Key  is  one  of  the  specific  ex¬ 
amples  of  patriotism  towards  the  flag.  In  that  hour 
of  suspense,  before  dawn,  this  man’s  pent  up  emo¬ 
tions  expressed  themselves  in  a  glorious  song.  About 
a  year  ago  Congress  passed  a  law  making  it  our 
national  hymn. 

In  time  of  war,  many  cowards  have  become  the 
honored  brave,  simply  because  they  were  willing  to 
save  the  flag.  How  often  have  you  had  the  chance 
to  honor  and  respect  the  banner!  It  is  true  that  you 
have  not  served  in  war,  but  there  is  a  way  for  hom¬ 
age.  In  a  parade,  when  the  flags  go  by,  how  many 
men  remove  their  hats  ?  Very  few.  That  is  not 
patriotism.  Spitting  on  the  flag  could  hardly  be 
more  disrespectful.  Let  us  start  a  campaign  this 
year  and  have  people  realize  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
remove  their  hats  to  the  flag.  Honor  the  country’s 
dead  and  injured.  Pledge  yourselves  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty  and  Peace. 

Eleanor  Bailey,  ’32. 


DON’T  QUIT 

How  many  of  us  are  quitting  before  our  task: 
is  finished  ?  How  many  of  us  think  we  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed  ?  Of  course,  things  often  turn  out  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  than  we  expect,  but  you  know  the  old  saying: 
“It’s  when  things  seem  worst  that  you  mustn’t 
quit.”  People  are  quitting  every  day,  in  school,  in 
business,  and  in  the  occupations.  If  a  student  does 
not  receive  the  grades  he  expects,  he  quits,  thinking 
he  can  never  get  any  higher.  Quitting  is  a  form  of 
laziness.  A  person  quits  because  he  is  too  lazy  to 
keep  on  trying  to  do  better. 

In  these  days  of  depression  there  are  many 
quitters.  •  People  go  on  strike  because  of  a  cut  in 
their  salary.  Where  does  that  get  them?  Nowhere, 
because  there  are  thousands  who  are  willing  to  take 
their  places.  Of  course,  sometimes  it  is  difficult  not 
to  quit,  but  with  another  blow  you  may  succeed.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  to  reach  the  height  of  sue- 
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cess,  but  how  are  you  going  to  reach  it  if  you  quit? 
One  never  reaches  success  without  failure  at  some 
time.  It’s  the  person  who  keeps  on  trying  who  will 
reach  the  goal;  he  won’t  quit  just  because  he  has 
had  many  failures.  Take  Edison,  for  example.  You 
know  that  many  men  tried  to  invent  the  incandes¬ 
cent  lamp,  but  they  quit  when  they  couldn’t  get  the 
light  to  burn  longer  than  two  hours.  It  was  Thomas 
Edison  who  kept  on  trying  until  he  succeeded.  Fail¬ 
ures  didn’t  mean  anything  to  him;  he  meant  to 
achieve  what  he  had  begun  and  wouldn’t  quit  no 
matter  how  impossible  it  seemed.  What  would  this 
world  be  like  if  everyone  were  a  quitter?  Why  ’  ot 
try  to  follow  the  examples  set  by  great  men — and 
let  our  motto  be  “Don’t  Quit.” 

Thelma  Hetzel,  ’32. 


DEPRESSION 

Depression — what  a  dismal  word!  We  hear  it 
constantly  applied  to  finance,  business,  and  even 
every  phase  of  life.  There  is  one  stage  of  exist¬ 
ence  in  which  it  should  play  no  part — that  stage  is 
the  period  of  life  spent  in  ’school. 

Students,  what  if  you  declared  a  moratorium 
upon  school  lessons  ?  Do  you  realize  the  fatal  re¬ 
sults  that  would  follow?  You  would  retard  the 
progress  of  your  education  and  of  your  life.  You 
would  retard  the  progress  of  the  world.  You  ask 
why.  This  is  the  reason:  if  you  neglect  to  do  your 
lessons  for  a  period  of  one  year,  you  will  be  forced 
to  repeat  those  studies;  whereas,  if  you  study  dili¬ 
gently,  regardless  of  the  depression  in  the  rest  of 
life,  you  will  achieve  success  more  quickly  and  more 
easily. 

Have  you  observed  the  current  advertisement 
“DEPRESSION?”  What  encouragement  and  in¬ 
spiration  is  given  by  the  cancellation  of  those  three 
letters!  Do  you  not  receive  courage  to  push  on, 
disregarding  obstacles  which  have  heretofore  de¬ 
terred  you,  and  often  made  the  task  seem  unworthy 
of  the  effort  that  you  have  made  ? 

School  work  is  not  the  only  phase  of  school  life. 
There  is  also  school  spirit  which  plays  a  great  part 
in  making  our  youth  more  interesting.  What  an 
upsetting  of  routine  would  happen  if  each  pupil 
refused,  on  account  of  the  depression,  to  display 
school  spirit!  The  school  would  seem  like  a  morgue, 
the  monotony  of  the  routine  would  be  unbearable, 


and  school  would  cease  to  accomplish  its  purpose. 

School  activities,  lacking  support,  would  cease 
to  play  a  part  in  the  school  schedule.  Without  these 
activities  school  is  dull;  therefoi’e,  let  us  resolve  to 
give  our  full  quota  of  school  spirit  and  to  employ 
our  best  efforts  in  our  school  work. 

Jeanette  Zimbel,  ’32. 


CORRELATION  OF  LATIN  AND  MATHEMATICS 

Mathematics,  a  subject  which  is  essential  in  en¬ 
gineering  and  architecture,  is  related  to  Latin  in 
many  ways.  One  need  not  learn  every  term  in 
mathematics  or  Latin  to  enable  him  to  perceive  the 
relationship. 

In  order  to  distinguish  between  the  terms, 
signs,  and  equations,  names  had  to  be  applied.  Many 
of  these  can  be  traced  to  Latin  words.  For  example, 
some  of  the  following  words  were  originally  Latin: 
“exponent,”  a  term  which  indicates  how  many  times 
a  number  is  to  be  taken  as  a  factor,  comes  from  the 
Latin  ex,  out  or  forth,  and  ponere,  to  place; 
“radicand,”  meaning  the  number  of  which  the  root 
is  to  be  extracted,  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
radix,  root  and  to  be;  “simultaneous”  is  derived  from 
simul,  at  the  same  time;  “bisect,”  meaning  to 
cut  into  two  equal  parts,  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
bi,  twice  and  secure,  to  cut;  “circumference”  is  de¬ 
rived  from  circuni,  around;  and  ferre,  carry,  making 
circumference  mean  to  carry  around  a  point;  “quad¬ 
rant,”  meaning  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle,  comes  from 
the  Latin  word  quattuor,  four;  “segment,”  meaning 
cutting  a  piece  of  a  line,  comes  from  secare,  to  cut. 

Watch  for  opportunities  to  use  your  knowledge 
of  Latin  in  the  understanding  of  many  other  mathe¬ 
matical  terms. 

Florence  Westland,  Latin  l'CS. 


BE  ON  TIME 

Be  on  time.  Help  your  home  room  get  the 
banner  for  the  least  number  of  tardy  marks  for  the 
year.  If  you  form  the  habit  of  being  on  time  now, 
you  will  have  it  always.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
don’t,  you  will  probably  always  be  late.  It  is  very 
easy  to  become  a  laggard.  Remember  that  when 
once  a  habit  is  formed  it  is  hard  to  break.  Start 
out  cheerfully  on  time  each  day  and  your  future 
will  take  care  of  itself.  BE  ON  TIME. 

Walter  Dempsey,  ’32. 
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THE  END  OF  THE  TRAIL 

Jim  Clayton  and  his  wife,  Clara,  lived  on  a  little 
farm  in  Maine.  Jim  had  worked  all  his  life  as  a 
‘‘logger”  in  a  lumber  camp.  Now,  however,  he  was 
too  old  to  work  and  the  little  farm  was  heavily  mort¬ 
gaged. 

He  was  an  ardent  fox  hunter  and  spent  most  of 
his  spare  time  in  the  woods  with  his  dogs.  His 
hounds  were  different  from  any  iof  the  others  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  were  Southern  hounds — 
long-legged,  clean-limbed,  slim  and  swift,  yet  power¬ 
ful,  for  speed  doesn’t  count  on  the  trail  unless  a  dog 
also  has  endurance.  Jim  didn’t  like  the  hounds  so 
favored  by  most  New  Englanders.  They  were 
heavy-boned,  thick-set,  powerful  dogs,  but  very  slow 
trailers. 

Since  Jim  had  lost  his  job,  he  couldn’t  affoid 
to  keep  so  many  dogs,  so  one  by  one  they  were  sold 
until  only  old  Ranger  was  left.  Ranger  was  the 
strike  dog  and  leader  of  the  pack.  His  master  was 
so  fond  of  him  that  he  refused  to  sell  him.  When 
he  was  young,  Ranger  was  a  handsome  dog.  He  was 
a  glossy  black  and  tan,  stood  about  twenty-three 
inches  off  the  ground,  and  weighed  between  fifty- 
five  and  sixty  pounds.  He  was  deep-chested,  long- 
legged,  clean-limbed,  and  could  out-run  and  out- 
hunt  any  dog  in  his  own  pack.  Now,  however,  the 
glossy  coat  was  sprinkled  with  gray;  the  powerf  d, 
fleet  limbs  were  becoming  stiff,  and  the  pads  of  the 
feet  were  calloused  and  sore. 

The  last  payment  on  the  mortgage  would  soon  be 
due  and  Jim  lacked  nearly  fifty  dollars  of  the  re¬ 
quired  amount.  He  didn’t  know  what  to  do,  as  he 
had  no  way  of  earning  it. 

“If  I  had  the  dogs,  I  could  enter  one  of  them  in 
the  Field  Trial  next  week,”  he  said  to  his  wife.  “I 
sure  wish  old  Ranger  was  young  again.  He’d  make 
them  novices  look  like  they  was  tied,” 


“Why  don’t  you  enter  him  anyway?”  his  wife 
asked.  “You  won’t  lose  anything  by  it.” 

“Ranger  ain’t  the  dog  he  used  to  be,  Ma,”  said 
Jim.  “I  reckon  he’s  got  more  brains  than  all  them 
younger  dogs  put  together,  but  he  ain’t  near  so  fast 
any  more.” 

“Wal,  you  know  the  old  saying,  Pa,  “Nothing- 
ventured,  nothing  won,”  replied  Clara. 

Jim  thought  it  over  and  decided  to  enter 
Ranger  in  the  all-age  class. 

The  day  of  the  Field  Trial  dawned  bright  and 
clear.  It  was  an  excellent  day  for  a  hunt.  There 
was  a  slight  frost  on  the  ground.  The  air  was  crisp 
and  cold,  yet  there  wasn’t  enough  wind  to  dull  the 
voices  of  the  dogs.  At  dawn  the  judges  had  taken 
their  positions  at  different  places  throughout  the 
surrounding  country  where  the  dogs  would  likely 
pass.  In  the  chosen  field  itself,  fifty-five  fox 
hounds  were  being  lined  up  side  by  side.  Their 
numbers  were  painted  on  their  sides  in  large  red 
letters.  The  Master  of  Hounds  and  his  assistant 
were  listing  the  numbers  of  all  the  dogs  and  the 
names  of  their  owners. 

“You  aren’t  running  that  old  Methuselah,  are 
you?”  they  chided  Jim  as  old  Ranger  stepped  gin¬ 
gerly  into  place. 

“Sure  am,  boys,”  Jim  returned  good-naturedly. 
“He’s  all  I’ve  got.” 

When  the  dogs  were  all  lined  up,  the  Master  of 
Hounds  gave  the  instructions,  blew  the  hunting 
horn,  and  the  men  unleashed  their  dogs.  One  of 
the  hounds  struck  the  scent  immediately  and  they 
were  off. 

All  went  well  until  they  came  to  a  ploughed 
field.  Here  they  lost  the  scent  and  began  casting 
around  in  the  field.  Ranger  had  encountered  too 
many  ploughed  fields  in  his  experience  to  waste  his 
time  so  uselessly.  He  had  learned  long  ago  that  the 
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scent  wouldn’t  be  found  there  but  in  the  territory 
surrounding  it.  Slowly  he  circled  the  field  until  he 
picked  up  the  scent.  Then  he  started  off  swiftly  and 
silently.  Silently  because  he  knew  that  as  soon  as 
he  barked  the  other  dogs  would  “cut”  to  him;  so 
the  wise  old  dog  waited  until  he  had  a  good  lead 
before  he  barked.  When  the  pack  passed  the  judge 
in  that  section,  Ranger  was  well  out  in  front,  his 
rapid,  musical  bay  sounding  loud  and  clear  above 
the  others* 

The-  hunt  wasn’t  to  be  called  off  until  noon. 
Such  a  long  run  over  rough  country  was  a  supreme 
test  for  the  dogs;  and  to  stay  until  the  finish  re¬ 
quired  much  strength,  endurance,  and,  what  was 
most  important,  courage.  From  nine  o’clock  onward, 
dogs  began  to  drift  in,  singly  or  in  small  groups, 
tired  and  spent.  At  eleven  o’clock  only  five  dogs 
were  still  running  and  one  of  them  was  Ranger. 
Jim  was  surprised  and  delighted  that  his  beloved 
old  favorite  had  stayed  so  long.  He  knew  Ranger 
would  never  quit  while  he  had  strength  enough  to 
hunt,  but  he  doubted  if  the  hound  could  last  much 
longer. 

About  five  miles  away,  five  tired  dogs  were 
still  running  and  barking  but  slowly  now.  Old 
Ranger  was  the  last  of  the  five.  Always  accus¬ 
tomed  to  leading  a  pack  and  proud  of  his  position, 
he  deeply  resented  seeing  another  dog  in  his  place. 
Yet  he  could  do  nothing  about  it,  as  he  was  now 
running  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could. 

Some  time  later  they  came  to  a  stonewall  and 
again  lost  the  scent.  The  leader  leaped  the  wall 
and  made  a  wide  “swing.”  He  picked  up  a  scent 
and  started  off  again  barking  loudly.  Immediately 
the  other  three  dogs  “cut”  to  him  but  Ranger  re¬ 
fused  to  follow.  Instead  he  walked  slowly  along  the 
wall  until  his  keen  nose  found  the  place  where  the 
fox  had  back-tracked  to  fool  the  dogs. 

About  eleven-thirty  Clem  Patter,  one  of  the 
judges,  was  resting  comfortably  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  patiently  waiting  for  twelve  o’clock 
to  arrive  and  end  the  hunt.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
crashing  noise  and  a  frightened  deer  flashed  by.  Hot 
on  its  trail  were  four  hounds  with  large  red  num¬ 
bers  painted  on  their  sides.  Instantly  Clem 
scratched  these  numbers  from  his  books,  thus  dis¬ 
qualifying  them  for  hunting  deer  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  hunting  a  fox. 

“Good  dogs,”  he  said  derisively.  “Don’t  even 
know  a  deer  from  a  fox.” 

He  settled  back  in  his  former  position  and  re¬ 
laxed.  Soon  a  fox  ran  swiftly  and  noiselessly  past 
him.  Instantly  Clem  was  alert  and  listening.  Far 
back  on  the  trail  he  heard  the  faint  voice  of  a  hound 
barking  “Fox!”  gradually  it  grew  louder  and  clearer 
until  an  old  black  and  tan  hound  with  a  large  red 
55  painted  on  his  side  came  slowly  into  sight  over 


the  same  trail  which  the  fox  had  taken.  He  was 
running  very  slowly  and  limping  painfully. 

Clem  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  just  twelve 
o’clock.  He  blew  his  hunting  horn  and  when  the 
dog  came  to  him,  Clem  noticed  he  was  very  tired. 
He  put  him  in  his  truck  and  drove  him  back  to  the 
field.  He  was  the  last  to  arrive  there,  being  the 
farthest  away.  The  judges  had  already  compared 
scores  and  the  other  four  dogs  had  scored  higher 
than  Ranger.  But  when  Clem  arrived  and  showed 
that  he  had  “scratched”  those  dogs  for  hunting 
deer,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Ranger  had  won  first 
prize. 

After  Jim  had  received  the  fifty  dollars,  hi 
went  over  to  Clem’s  car  to  get  Ranger  and  take  him 
home,  but  he  found  that  he  was  too  late.  Ranger 
had  gone  home — to  his  “happy  hunting  grounds.” 
The  old  leader  had  run  his  last  race. 

Roxalena  Walsh,  ’32. 


JEANNE  ARMSTRONG 

Jeanne’s  home  was  in  New  York.  Her  father 
and  two  brothers  had  been  killed  in  the  World  War, 
and  she  and  her  mother  had  a  hard  time  to  make 
ends  meet.  Mrs.  Armstrong  finished  portraits  in  an 
art  shop,  while  Jeanne  went  to  school  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  worked  after  school.  At  night  she  studied, 
so  sihe  never  went  anywhere.  For  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
this  was  a  hard  life.  All  the  money  she  earned  was 
turned  over  to  her  mother.  Her  clothes  were  bought 
for  wear  and  necessity. 

She  was  a  pretty  girl  with  blond  curly  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  just  tall  enough  to  be  graceful.  Many 
of  her  friends  envied  her  beauty  and  also  her  dis¬ 
position.  She  had  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  for 
everyone.  These  qualities  she  inherited  from  her 
mother,  who  had  a  smile  that  forced  everyone  to 
love  her. 

Jeanne  reached  her  senior  year  with  honors. 
Everyone  expected  her  to  receive  the  scholarship 
given  by  the  school  when  she  was  graduated.  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  too,  was  much  concerned  over  her  suc¬ 
cess  for  he  longed  to  send  her  to  art  school.  And 
then  something  happened  that  brought  about  a 
great  change  in  Jeanne.  One  day  at  school  she  heard 
some  girls  talking. 

“Are  you  going  to  the  big  party  tonight?” 

“Sure  thing.  Have  you  enough  couples?” 

“I  need  one  more  girl  but  I  don’t  know  whom  to 
ask.” 

Just  then  Madeline  DaVare  spied  Jeanne  and 
an  idea  came  to  her.  She  went  over  to  her. 

“Would  you  care  to  come  to  my  party  tonight?” 
she  asked. 

Now  Jeanne  knew,  as  did  everyone  else,  that 
Madeline’s  standards  were  low,  and  that  she  had  a 
bad  influence  on  her  followers.  But  it  was  so  sel- 
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dom  that  she  had  a  chance  to  go  to  a  party  that 
without  stopping-  to  think  she  answered,  “Why  I’d 
love  to.  Where  is  it  going  to  be  held?” 

Madeline  told  her  about  the  time  and  place  and 
then  went  to  tell  the  other  girls. 

That  night  she  attended  her  first  really  wild 
party.  But  during  the  next  three  months  these  be¬ 
came  a  common  occurrence.  Her  friends  tried  to 
break  this  disastrous  friendship,  but  in  vain.  She 
changed  from  a  gentle,  loveable  person  to  a  low, 
sneaky  individual. 

“Why  should  I  break  up  with  Madeline  ?  She’s 
shown  me  the  only  good  times  I’ve  ever  had.” 

“But  she’s  ruining  your  future.  She’ll  never 
stick  by  you.  And  you’re  bound  to  get  into  a  jam,” 
replied  one  of  the  girls. 

“It’s  my  life,”  Jeanne  replied  angrily,  “and  no 
one  is  going  to  tell  me  how  to  live  it.  When  I  want 
to  reform,  I  will.” 

Madeline,  who  came  along  just  then,  smiled, 
with  satisfaction. 

“Atta  girl,  Jeanne,”  she  cried,  “you  can  take 
care  of  yourself.” 

Jeanne’s  mother  knew  nothing  of  her  friend¬ 
ship.  She  realized  that  her  marks  at  school  were 
low  and  that  she  had  changed;  but  when  she  tried 
to  talk  to  her  about  it,  Jeanne  refused  to  talk.  So 
the  weeks  drifted  by  until  one  day  the  girls  decided 
they  needed  some  money.  They  were  talking  about 
it  and  wondering  where  they  could  get  it  when  they 
saw  a  teacher  put  some  on  the  principal’s  desk.  Then 
Madeline  began  to  think  and  talk  fast. 

“Jeanne,  you  go  in  and  take  that  money.  The 
rest  of  us  will  stay  outside  and  watch,  and  if  any¬ 
one  comes,  we’ll  whistle.” 

“But” — Jeanne  was  frightened. 

“Go  ahead,  you’re  the  only  one  with  pockets 
large  enough  to  hold  it.  Hurry  before  someone  sees 
you.” 

Jeanne  went.  She  took  the  money  from  the 
desk  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.  Just  as  she  reached 
the  door,  she  almost  bumped  into  the  principal.  “Is 
there  something  you  wanted?”  he  asked. 

“Why  I— I” 

“Give  it  to  me,  Jeanne.  I  saw  you  take  it. 
Your  companions  saw  me  and  ran.” 

Poor  Jeanne  was  'broken-hearted.  It  was  just 
as  the  girls  had  said.  Madeline’s  crowd  wouldn’t 
stick  by  her  in  a  jam.  She  was  suspended  from 
school  and  went  home  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her 
mother.  How  she  wished  she  had  taken  the  advice 
offered  to  her! 

She  had  to  find  work  but  no  one  would  hire 
her.  There  were  too  many  girls  with  good  charac¬ 
ters.  Then  one  day,  as  she  was  looking  for  work, 
she  saw  a  jewel  case  lying  on  the  sidewalk.  Inside 
there  were  five  rubies.  How  valuable  they  were, 


she  didn’t  know.  She  took  them  to  the  owner, 
whose  name  was  printed  on  the  outside.  He  was  a 
jeweler  and  was  very  much  concerned  over  his  loss 
for,  as  she  found  out  later,  the  stones  were  very 
valuable.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  of¬ 
fered  her  a  position  as  clerk.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  she  was  promoted.  Then  by  careful  planning 
she  later  went  to  art  school. 

At  last  she  had  learned  that  her  mother  knew 

best. 

Marjorie  Towse,  ’31. 


DON’T  SHOOT! 

The  noise  and  bustle  of  New  York  at  night 
surged  around  the  tall  apartment  house.  High  up  on 
the  thirty-fifth  floor,  a  radio  was  going  “full  blast.” 

“All  of  me,  why  don’t  you  take  all  of  me,” 
crooned  a  well  known  tenor  to  the  usual  accompani¬ 
ment.  Julia  Revel  hummed  the  tune  absently,  as 
she  lazily  polished  her  finger  nails.  Her  mind,  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen,  was  elsewhere  than  in  her  own 
little  apartment — very  much  elsewhere.  There  was 
a  dreamy  far-away  look  in  her  hazel  eyes  as  she 
looked,  without  seeing,  at  the  front  page  of  an 
evening  paper,  lying  on  the  table.  Her  thoughts, 
could  we  have  read  them,  would  have  been  as 
follows: 

“Japs  bomb  Chinese  City — he  was  a  wonderful 
dancer — many  injured — his  eyes,  they  were  so 
perfect — American  Finance — the  way  he  looked  at 
you  made  you  shiver — Widow  slays  self — and  he’s  a 
successful  architect — Hoover  says — everyone  knows 
him — Register  of  Motor  Vehicles  warns — I  was  glad 
of  the  chance  to  meet  him  at  last,  all  right — warmer 
tomorrow — he  seemed  to  like  me — Trust  Company 
fails— He  made  a  date  with  me  for  tomorrow  night 
— gee!  Can  hardly  wait!” — and  so  on. 

Suddenly  footsteps  were  heard  running  along 
the  corridor.  Julia  snapped  off  the  radio  and  hurried 
to  the  door.  She  gasped,  “My  stars!  It’s  my 
architect.  Where  is  he  running  to?  Oh,  Terry,” 
she  called  to  the  fast  receding  back.  He  turned. 

“Oh,  say,  do  you  live  here,  Julia?  I  mean  Miss 
Revel?”  He  hurried  back.  “May  I  come  in? 
Quick!  I’m  in  an  awful  hurry!”  Once  inside  the 
apartment,  he  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair.  “Boy! 
Some  run  that!” 

“But  where  on  earth  did  you  come  from,.  Mr. 
Kingston  ?” 

“Make  it  Terry.  Well,  I  live  on  the  floor  belowT, 
and  I - ” 

“Really?  Oh.  If  I’d  known  that!  Oh,  my 
heart!” 

“Yes,  you  see — Listen!  Some  one’s  at  the  door. 
Hide  me,  quick.  Mustn’t  get  shot!” 
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“Shot?  Oh,  heavens.  Get  in  that  room/’ 
Julia  pushed  the  excited  young  man  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  and  closed  the  door.  Then  she  picked  up 
a  magazine  and  slowly  walked  toward  the  door. 
Upon  opening  it  a  few  inches,  she  beheld  two  men 
standing  outside. 

“Is  he  in  here?”  asked  the  younger. 

“Who?”  asked  Julia,  trying  hard  to  look  sur¬ 
prised. 

“Terry  Kingston,”  answered  the  older  man.  “I 
saw  him  come  this  way.  We  must  catch  him.” 

“What’s  happened?”  gasped  Julia.  “I  never 
heard  of  him.” 

“Sure,  lady?  It’s  mighty  important.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  she  smiled  sweetly,  “I’m  afraid  I 
can’t  help  you  any.”  Then  she  shut  the  door  and 
leaned  against  it  thoroughly  frightened.  “Oh, 
Terry,  darling;  what  have  you  done?  I  don’t  care 
if  you’ve  killed  someone.  I’ll  always  love  you.  I 
“fell”  for  you  the  first  time  I  saw  you,  before  I  even 
met  you.”  She  whispered  to  herself,  then  assumed 
a  smile  as  the  door  opposite  her  softly  opened. 

“They  gone?”  asked  Terry.  “Say,  you’re  a 
brick,  Julia.  Guess  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
tell  you,”  he  came  forward  and  caught  up  her  hands 
in  his,  “that  I’m  crazy  about  you,  even  though  I  just 
met  you.  Julia,  will  you - — ” 

“Why,  Terry.  I  —  Oh,  let’s  go  away  from  New 
York.  I  don't  care  what  you’ve  done.  I  don’t  care 
if  you  are  hunted  or  ought  to  go  to  prison.  Let’s 
hide  away  together.” 

“Say,  what  are  you  talking  about?”  I  haven’t 
done  anything.  Those  men  wanted  to  “shoot”  me, 
get  my  picture,  and  I  didn’t  want - ” 

“Oh,  Terry!  You  darling!” 

Martha  Craft,  ’32. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  STAIRS 

“O  suns  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 

And  flowers  of  June  together, 

Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 

October’s  bright  blue  weather,” 

quoted  Freddy  to  herself  as  she  walked  briskly  along 
to  school.  She  thought  of  her  uncle’s  farm  in  New 
Hampshire  and  of  what  a  glorious  time  a  crowd  of 
young  people  might  have  on  a  nutting  picnic  there. 

“I  wonder,”  she  mused  to  herself.  “Uncle  said 
we  might  come  sometime.  Why  not  over  the  week 
end?”  Upon  spying  Ruth  and  her  brother,  George, 
Freddy  cried  out,  “Hello  there!  Wait  a  minute! 
I’m  coming.  Isn’t  it  a  great  day?  Would  you 
people  like  to  motor  up  to  Uncle  Will’s  farm  over  the 
week  end?  With  our  crowd  we’d  have  great  fun. 


We  could  go  on  a  nutting  picnic.  I’ll  ask  my  father 
for  the  car  and  you  can  drive,  George.  If  you  see 
any  of  the  crowd,  tell  them.  I’ll  write  to  Uncle 
tonight.” 

The  crowd  was  a  greup  of  young  friends,  Fred- 
cricka  Smith,  Ruth  and  George  Potts,  Francis  and 
Frances  Perry,  tv/ins,  Bob  Darnley,  and  Florrie 
Jones,  a  young  sculptor. 

Saturday  morning,  with  Freddy’s  car  and  Bob’s 
roadster,  they  started  out,  a  happy  group.  In  about 
five  hours,  they  arrived  at  the  rambling  old  farm¬ 
house,  tumbled  out,  g-reeted  the  members  of  the  farm 
household,  and  hungrily  ate  half  the  enormous 
lunches  that  their  mothers  had  wisely  packed. 

After  resting  from  their  long  ride,  they  set  out 
with  the  remnant  of  their  lunches  to  the  woods  to  fill 
two  bushel  baskets  with  nuts. 

“Aren’t  the  leaves  beautiful?”  cried  one. 

“I’m  going  to  take  some  home,”  said  beauty 
loving  Florrie,  and,  after  filling  her  share  of  the 
basket,  she  gathered  some  truly  beautiful  leaves. 

“I’m  starved!”  said  Francis.  “After  we  fill  this 
basket,  I’m  going  to  call  the  rest  and  eat.” 

It  wasn’t  long  before  George  whistled  for  the 
others  and  they  again  ravenously  attacked  the  lunch. 

“Say,  Freddy,  who  lives  in  that  house  over 
there?”  asked  George. 

“Nobody.  It’s  haunted.”  replied  Freddy. 

“What!”  yelled  the  rest. 

“It’s  haunted,  so  Uncle  told  me.  Only  an  old  man 
and  a  black  cat  lived  there.  After  the  old  man  died, 
a  tramp  went  in  to  spend  the  night,  and  was  found 
dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  the  next  morning. 
Nothing  showed  what  he  died  of  or  how.  Since  then, 
no  one  has  ever  gone  near  the  house  in  the  day  time, 
much  less  at  night.  I  wouldn’t  myself.” 

“Say,  let’s  all  go  there  tonight,”  suggested  Bob. 

“I  won’t!”  said  Fran. 

“Don’t  be  a  fraid-cat,”  reprimanded  her  brother. 

“I’ll  have  to  ask  Uncle  first,”  said  Freddy.  “He 
told  me  all  about  the  house.  He  said  that  there’s 
an  old  grandfather  clock  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
that  always  strikes  at  twelve  o’clock. 

Upon  asking  permission  to  go,  Freddy’s  uncle 
said,  “Yes,  but  don’t  go  up  the  stairs.” 

At  half  past  eleven,  all  seven  set  out  armed  with 
electric  torches.  Most  of  the  time,  the  girls  were 
sensible  but  they  could  not  repress  several  shudders. 
After  a  while  a  black  cat  wandered  in  and  Fran 
screamed.  She  was  immediately  told  to  keep  quiet 
by  her  brother.  All  seven  were  watching  the  cat. 
He  bounded  up  the  stairs  but  skipped  the  eleventh 
step. 

Right  then  and  there  the  boys  ripped  up  that 
stair  and  found  under  it  a  large  steel  plate  covered 
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with  very  large  needles.  George  examined  it  and 
found  it  contained  a  powerful  poison.  Extending 
from  beneath  the  plate  to  the  clock  was  a  long  steel 
bar.  When  the  clock  struck,  the  bar  was  pushed* 
forward,  which  in  turn  pushed  the  needle-covered 
plate  up  through  that  stair.  A  person  stepping  on 
the  stair  while  the  clock  was  striking  would  have 
poison  injected  into  his  feet  from  the  needles.  This 
would  kill  him  almost  immediately. 

The  cat  somehow  sensing  something  wrong  very 
carefully  avoided  that  stair. 

After  all  this  excitment,  they  couldn’t  get  back 
to  the  farm  fast  enough  to  explain  everything.  When 
they  were  leaving  for  home  the  next  day,  all  called 
out  merrily  “Thank  you,  thank  you,  for  a  lovely 
time.” 

“Didn’t  we  have  a  great  time?”  sighed  Francis. 

“Ask  me  again,  if  you  have  any  more  haunted 
houses,”  said  George. 

“No  more  haunted  houses  for  me!”  said  Fran 
very  emphatically. 

Marie  Flowers.  ’34. 


JANE’S  RIDE 

Jane  Raymond  considered  herself  ill-treated,  not 
that  her  parents  were  cruel  to  her,  but  that  they 
would  not  allow  her  to  have  her  own  way.  Their 
refusal  to  let  her  enjoy  a  ride  in  an  aeroplane  was 
her  latest  grievance. 

She  had  spent  all  of  her  eighteen  years  in 
Milford.  In  high  school  she  had  entered  into  all 
the  sports  and  in  all  was  a  good  player.  As  her 
figure  was  very  boyish  and  athletic,  and  as  she  de¬ 
lighted  in  wearing  a  pair  of  khaki  riding  breeches, 
strangers  in  Milford  regarded  her  as  an  interesting 
looking  boy. 

Milford,  although  not  a  large  place,  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  splendid  flying  field,  where 
mail  and  passenger  planes  daily  took  off  for  then- 
various  destinations. 

Several  years  before,  Jane’s  oldest  brother,  Dick, 
who  had  been  a  mail  pilot,  had  been  killed  in  a  crash 
only  a  few  miles  from  his  home  field.  From  Dick, 
Jane  had  learned  of  many  thrilling  adventures  which 
had  aroused  her  curiosity  and  had  stimulated  her 
desire  for  a  trip.  However,  after  his  tragic  death, 
her  parents  had  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any 
member  of  the  family  to  go  up  in  a  plane. 

Early  one  beautiful  October  morning,  before  the 
rest  of  the  family  were  up,  she  quietly  stole  out  of 
the  house  and  raix  to  the  airport  where  the  planes 
were  pi'eparing  to  leave.  As  she  stood  watching 
them,  a  huge  gray  monster  ax-oused  her  desire  to  see 


what  flying  was  really  like.  Almost  before  she 
realized  what  she  was  doing,  she  had  crept  up  to  the 
plane  when  no  one  was  looking  and  climbed  into  the 
baggage  compax-tment.  There  she  ci'ouched  in  the 
farther  corner  and,  ax-ranging  the  baggage  so  that 
her  face  was  close  to  the  hole,  closed  her  eyes  and 
waited.  As  she  was  exhausted  from  the  excitement, 
she  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke  latex-,  she  heard 
the  voices  of  two  men  talking  in  an  undertone. 
They  were  standing*  near  by,  so  she  was  able  to 
understand  every  word  they  said. 

“We  gotta  be  careful  today,  Jake.  Great  doings 
up  at  Beverly — Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  sending  lots 
of  money  to  one  of  the  banks  at  Bevei-ly.” 

Jake  whistled  softly. 

“Oh,  boy!  How’ll  we  know  which  i?  which?” 

“A  man  just  brought  it  up  to  the  plane  in  two 
large  suitcases.  Is  the  motor  okay?  We  gotta  be 
going?” 

“Pei'fect,  let’s  go.” 

The  men  climbed  in  and  soon  the  plane  began 
to  move.  As  it  did  so,  a  shiver  of  excitement  rushed 
up  Jane’s  back.  At  last  she  was  to  leave  the  ground 
and  fly!  She  peered  out  and  saw  that  she  was  in  a 
passenger  plane.  Today  there  were  two  passengers 
besides  the  two  pilots. 

Everything  went  very  smoothly  for  a  time. 
Suddenly  the  two  passengers  jumped  up,  drew 
pistols,  and  pointed  them  at  the  pilots.  Above  the 
roar  of  the  motor  Jane  could  faintly  hear  the 
threatening  demands. 

“If  either  of  you’se  buds  make  a  move  against 
cur  orders,  it’ll  be  just  too  bad.  We  can  opex-ate  the 
plane  if  we  hafta,”  snarled  the  shoi't  foreign  looking 
man. 

“Go  west  over  Lake  Richmond  till  we  tell  you  to 
step,”  ordered  the  other. 

Now  for  the  first  time  Jane  realized  that  this 
ride  was  to  be  more  than  she  had  anticipated.  She 
knew  the  pilots  were  in  troxxble.  Something  must  be 
done  quickly!  What? 

Fumbling  in  her  pockets  she  found  a  pencil  stub. 
She  rummaged  through  the  baggage  and  found  a 
man’s  handkerchief  and  some  sti'ing.  This  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  She  wrote  a  message  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  from  her  pocket.  With  the  bit  of 
string  she  made  a  parachute  of  the  handkerchief  and 
thx-ust  it  over  the  side  of  the  plane.  To  her  delight 
it  opened  and  went  sailing  on  its  journey  for  help. 

No  sooner  had  it  dropped  from  sight  than  the 
door  of  the  compartment  was  opened  by  the  stout 
foreigner.  He  was  hunting  for  the  money.  Out  he 
threw  bag  after  bag.  Suddenly  he  tumbled  over 
poor  terrified  Jane. 
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“Well,  well,  what  have  we  here?”  he  exclaimed, 
“and  if  it  ain’t  a  girl!” 

By  that  time  he  had  her  covered  with  his  pistol 
and  was  dragging  her  along  to  his  partner  near  the 
pilots.  The  pilots  continued  their  way  in  silence,  ever 
watching  the  pistols  pointed  at  them,  hoping  for 
some  opportunity  to  nab  them  from  their  assailants. 
Shortly  a  roar  was  heard  behind  them.  A  plane  was 
coming. 

“Oh,”  thought  Jane,  “my  message  has  brought 

aid.” 

“Fly  low  over  the  lake,”  roared  one  of  the  men. 
“Land  if  necessary.” 

Again  Jane  crept  back  into  her  hole.  As  she 
looked  down,  she  saw  that  they  were  approaching  a 
small  city.  The  plane  appeared  with  machine  guns. 
The  bandits  dared  not  move.  The  pilots  conducted 
the  plane  to  a  landing  field  nearby. 

When  they  crawled  out  and  the  bandits  had  been 
given  over  to  the  police,  Jane  realized  that  she  was 
many  miles  from  home  and  had  no  money  with  her. 
However,  it  did  not  take  long  for  her  to  borrow 
enough  to  get  home  when  they  realized  what  she 
had  done. 

The  pilots  continued  their  journey  to  Beverly 
where  they  delivered  the  money  safely,  thanks  to 
Jane.  That  night  they  went  to  thank  Jane  and  brought 
congratulations  from  the  President  of  the  Air  Way 
Corporation.  She  learned  that  as  a  reward  she  was  to 
have  without  charge  a  course  in  flying.  Her  face 
beamed  and  then  suddenly  she  sobbed  as  she  thought 
of  what  her  parents  had  said.  She  returned  to 
them.  They  were  smiling  and  nodding  with 
approval. 

Ruth  Stevens,  ’32. 


THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  SECRET  CAVE 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  school  year.  A 
group  of  boys  were  discussing  their  plans  for  the 
following  summer.  William  Brown,  better  known 
as  Bill,  was  going  camping  in  the  Maine  woods. 
Accompanying  him  were  his  brother  George,  John 
Perkins,  and  Norman,  Willard,  and  Robert  Wood. 
Until  school  closed,  the  boys  could  be  heard  talking 
over  various  problems  of  clothing  and  food. 

At  last  the  day  came.  They  assembled  on  the 
platform,  waiting  for  the  train.  Fathers,  mothers, 
aunts,  and  uncles  were  there  to  see  them  off.  The 
station  and  all  their  friends  were  soon  left  behind. 
Several  hours  later  they  were  in  the  Maine  Woods 
far  from  civilization.  They  found  clear  water, 
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pitched  their  tents,  and  unpacked  their  supplies. 
They  built  a  fire,  cooked  some  food,  and  then  went  to 
bed  for  a  long  night’s  sleep.  In  the  morning  Bill 
sent  George  blazing  a  trail  and  Perk  went  fishing. 
While  Normy  and  Bob  made  a  clearing,  Bill  finished 
arranging  the  camp.  George  returned  toward  noon 
With  a  great  appetite  and  Perk  with  a  great  catch. 
After  dinner  the  boys  gathered  around  and  discussed 
the  morning  affairs.  George  and  Perk  reported  that 
the  hunting  and  fishing  were  good.  These  announce¬ 
ments  pleased  the  boys  as  they  did  not  like  to  move 
camp  every  few  days. 

In  order  to  maintain  peace,  Bill  assigned  certain 
boys  each  day  to  do  different  tasks.  One  day  while 
Bill  was  out  hunting,  he  came  upon  a  large  snake 
which  he  chased  some  distance  before  it  disappeared. 
He  returned  without  much  game.  But  every  day  he 
went  hunting  he  looked  for  the  snake.  The  next 
time  he  saw  it  as  it  was  crawling  through  some 
thick  bushes.  After  watching  it  closely,  be  decided 
to  take  Bob  with  him  to  help  capture  it.  They  took 
their  guns,  and  soon  reached  the  underbrush  where 
Bill  had  seen  the  snake  disappear.  Here  they  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  bushes  covered  the  mouth  of  a  cave. 
To  keep  on  the  safe  side,  they  built  a  fire  to  smoke 
out  all  animals  that  might  be  in  it.  Bill  made  a 
torch  and  both  entered  the  cave.  They  walked  along 
a  narrow  passage  for  awhile  but  soon  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  very  large  and  dark  cave  with  the  bones 
of  some  animal  on  the  floor.  They  looked  further 
but  could  not  see  much  as  the  cave  was  very  dark. 
As  they  crept  along  they  found  in  the  walls  bones 
bigger  and  longer  than  those  of  any  present  day 
animal.  Bob  had  often  heard  his  father,  who  was 
an  archeologist,  tell  about  dinosaurs  inhabiting  the 
northern  continent  many  years  ago.  This  started  him 
to  thinking  that  the  bones  must  be  fossils  of  one  of 
them.  Since  it  was  getting-  late,  they  returned  to 
the  camp  and  told  what  had  happened.  The  next 
morning  they  wrote  letters  home  which  they  mailed 
while  they  were  getting  supplies  in  the  village  five 
miles  away. 

Bob’s  letter  was  different  from  the  rest.  He  told 
his  father  all  about  the  bones,  their  size,  and  their 
location.  Two  weeks  passed  before  they  returned  to 
the  cave.  Then  one  day  Bill  decided  to  go  again 
after  dinner.  They  were  just  about  ready  to  start 
when  they  heard  someone  coming.  It  was  Bob’s 
father.  He  thought  there  was  more  to  the  story 
than  just  bones.  It  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  to 
the  cave  and  begin  exploring.  After  a  half  hour  of 
looking  around,  Bob’s  father  said  that  he  was  quite 
sure  they  were  dinosaur’s  fossils.  Three  days  later 
men  who  worked  with  Bob’s  father  came.  They 
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soon  had  the  bones  removed  to  the  sunlight  and  dis¬ 
covered  them  to  be  just  what  Bob  had  said. 

These  bones  brought  a  large  sum  of  monej- 

a 

which  helped  to  put  the  boys  through  college  so  that 
their  camping  trip  was  doubly  successful. 


AT  ANY  COST 

Excitement  and  confusion  reigned  at  the  air¬ 
drome  of  the  127th  squadron  in  the  south  of  France. 
News  had  been  received  from  the  headquarters  in 
Paris  that  a  new  German  airplane  had  been  invented 
that  would  sweep  the  skies  dean  of  Allied  planes. 
Now  the  127th  squadron  had  the  most  experienced 
and  daring  aviators  of  any  airdrome  in  France.  An 
American  recruit,  Charles  Palmer  from  Oregon,  had 
arrived  to  take  up  his  duties  as  a  fighting  flyer  in 
this  squadron. 

Three  weeks  after  this  new  German  airplane  had 
been  invented,  the  Captain  of  the  127th  squadron 
received  news  from  Headquarters  that  the  model 
ship  was  kept  in  an  airdrome  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  them.  At  the  foot  of  this  message  in  dark 
print  was,  “Get  that  plane  at  any  cost.”  This 
worried  the  Captain  greatly  as  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whom  to  send  on  this  dangerous  mission. 
He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  choosing  a  man  and  prob¬ 
ably  sending  him  to  his  death. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  he  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  flyers.  He  related  to  them 
the  message  he  had  received,  and  stated  that  he 
wanted  a  man  to  volunteer  for  this  mission.  At  this 
remark  everybody  was  quiet  but  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  Charles  Palmer  volunteered.  This 
puzzled  the  Captain.  He  thought  that  Palmer 
might  make  a  blunder  of  the  whole  thing,  causing 
the  Huns  to  move  the  model  ship  further  into  their 
line;  then  all  hope  of  ever  getting  it  would  be  lost. 
But  the  Captain  then  remembered  the  skill  Palmer 
showed  in  handling  a  plane  so  he  decided  to  give  him 
a  chance. 

The  next  night  Palmer  began  his  dangerous  hop 
into  the  enemy’s  ranks.  He  was  instructed  to  fly 
sixty-five  miles  south  of  the  127th  squadron  and 
land  in  a  large  field  that  was  soft  and  muddy.  Then 
he  was  to  burn  his  plane  and  use  his  own  judgment 
about  getting  into  the  enemy  airdrome  ten  miles 
away.  On  his  way  to  this  large  field  he  encoun¬ 
tered  a  big  German  plane.  He  circled  around  it 
until  he  was  on  his  tail  and  then  fired  into  the  cabin 
of  the  plane.  It  burst  into  flames  and  went  down 
in  long  spirals.  Palmer  had  fought  his  first  battle 
and  won.  He  new  felt  safe  as  he  was  only  five  miles 


from  the  field  according  to  the  instrument  on  his 
dash  board.  Then  he  made  a  perfect  landing  and 
set  his  plane  on  fire. 

Now  the  ten-mile  walk  was  ahead  of  him. 
When  three  miles  had  been  covered,  he  was  ready  to 
lie  down  and  sleep.  His  feet  were  wet  and  heavy, 
mud  was  clinging  to  his  shins,  ana  his  hands  were 
icy  cold.  At  last  he  reached  the  airdrome.  The 
place  was  lighted  up  and  mechanics  were  repairing 
battle-scarred  planes.  A  small  river  lay  between 
him  and  his  destination.  He  was  too  ,cold  to  swim 
across,  yet  he  was  going  to  take  a  chance.  Remov¬ 
ing  his  boots,  coat  and  shirt,  he  waded  out  until  the 
water  reached  his  chest  and  then  he  swam  the 
remaining  distance.  When  he  reached  the  opposite 
side,  he  lay  down  exhausted  and  fell  asleep. 

Some  time  later  he  awoke  very  cold.  It  was 
still  dark,  but  some  of  the  lights  had  been  put  out  at 
the  airdrome.  He  paced  nervously  back  and  forth 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  before  he  started  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  trip.  Every  hangar  was 
opened  except  one.  “This,”  thought  Palmer,  “must 
be  the  place  where  the  model  ship  is  being  stored.” 
He  walked  around  behind  the  hangars  very  slowly 
and  cautiously  until  he  was  behind  the  one  with  the 
closed  doors.  Suddenly  a  guard  came  before  him 
and  Palmer’s  first  impulse  was  to  throw  him  to  the 
ground.  When  he  hit  the  ground,  he  cried  out.  As 
quick  as  lightning,  another  guard  came  running 
around  from  the  front  of  the  hangar.  Palmer 
pulled  out  his  service  revolver  and  knocked  his 
victim  unconscious  by  one  blow  He  then  lay  beside 
the  still  form  until  the  approaching  guard  flashed  a 
light.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  Palmer  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  knocked  the  gun  from  the  hand  of  his 
adversary.  His  next  move  was  to  knock  his  oppon¬ 
ent  to  the  ground.  This  was  not  an  easy  task  but 
yet  he  succeeded.  He  then  quickly  changed  clorthes 
with  his  last  victim.  As  he  was  walking  around  to 
the  front  of  the  hangar,  he  encountered  a  third 
opponent.  Not  knowing  German,  he  ignored  this 
guard  who  wished  to  speak.  As  he  slipped  his  hand 
into  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  newly  acquired  uniform, 
he  found  two  keys.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few 
seconds  before  he  discovered  which  key  opened  the 
door.  He  entered  the  hangar  and  began  to  examine 
the  model  ship,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  guard 
who  had  followed  him,  suspecting  nothing.  Stepping 
inside  the  plane  he  commanded  the  man  to  spin  the 
propeller  but  he  refused.  Thinking  the  guard  had 
been  drinking,  Palmer  turned  toward  him  with  the 
revolver  in  hand.  Now  the  guard  knew  what  the 
trouble  was  all  about.  Here  was  an  enemy. 
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When  the  revolver  was  pushed  into  his  body,  he 
obeyed.  He  intended  to  run  to  the  cockpit  after 
turning  the  propeller  and  kill  his  opponent  before  he 
could  escape  with  the  ship.  However,  Palmer 
suspected  something  when  the  guard  spun  the  pro¬ 
peller  so  eagerly.  As  soon  as  the  propeller  was  in 
motion,  Palmer  shot  the  enemy  in  the  shoulder, 
disabling  his  right  arm.  At  the  sound  of  the  shot, 
the  airdrome  was  in  a  turmoil,  but  Palmer  was  off. 
The  plane  was  like  a  bird  flying  into  space.  Each 
touch  on  the  controls  brought  instant  results. 

Across  the  level  plains  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
rise.  Planes  were  crowding  into  the  skies  like  flies. 
Every  allied  airdrome  in  France  was  almost  sure  of 
a  visit  from  the  German  planes.  Charles  Palmer,  far 
ahead  of  the  enemy  planes,  felt  sorry  that  his  buddies 
should  suffer  for  what  he  had  done.  Then  he 
remembered  the  last  line  in  the  message  from  Head¬ 
quarters  to  the  Captain,  “Get  that  plane  at  any  cost.” 

No  designs  were  painted  on  the  model  so  Palmer 
flew  safely  over  the  127th  squadron  without  being 
fired  on  by  his  own  allies.  Making  a  perfect 
landing,  he  looked  around  to  see  a  group  of  flyers 
coming  towards  h'm  and  then  he  fainted. 

He  awoke  to  find  himself  in  a  Red  Cross  hospi¬ 
tal.  The  room  was  crowded  with  men  of  every  rank 
waiting  to  congratulate  him  for  performing  the 
greatest  feat  in  aviation  since  the  war  had  begun. 

Friel,  ’32 


VALE  ET  AVE 

“Vale  et  ave” — this  is  the  only  thing  I  said  when 
I  found  myself  in  the  ship,  seeing  Cyprus  in  the 
distance  shaped  as  a  fish.  Then  I  understood  that 
the  ship  was  going  away  from  my  native  land,  from 
my  mother,  and  the  rest  of  our  family.  I  didn’t  say 
to  myself,  “It’s  nothing”,  as  I  used  to  say  to  my 
mother  when  I  left  her  grieving,  but  I  said,  “It’s 
too  late;  the  distance  that  separates  us  is  too  long; 
I  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  the  ship”. 

These  were  the  thines  that  i  was  turning  over 
in  my  mind  as  I  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  during  the 
first  hours  of  my  voyage.  This  melancholy  made  me 
feel  sick;  then  my  father  who  was  walking  from  one 
end  of  the  ship  to  the  other,  having  the  same  sick¬ 
ness  as  I  had,  sat  by  me  and  said, 

“What  is  the  matter,  Aristodeme?” 

I  didn’t  even  dare  to  answer  because  my  heart 
was  crying  and  I  was  sure  that  my  voice  would  be 
trembling.  After  a  short  time  when  he  repeated  his 
question,  I  said, 

“Nothing,  father,  I  don’t  feel  well.”  But  it  was 
in  vain,  because  he  understood  everything  happening 


to  me  and  he  said,  “Oh,  don’t  worry,  you  are  home¬ 
sick  as  everybody  is  in  this  ship.  Let’s  go  out  for 
fresh  air.” 

I  followed  him  and  we  went  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  ship  where  the  captain  was,  a  friend  of  my 
father,  who,  after  a  short  conversation  about  the 
sea,  gave  us  a  pair  of  telescopes  and  we  started 
gazing  at  the  horizon.  We  could  still  see  Cyprus 
and  as  I  turned  to  my  father  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
see  her,  I  saw  a  tear  rolling  down  his  cheek  and  I 
said, 

“It’s  too  late,  father!”  and  we  both  turned  and 
looked  at  the  captain  as  though  saying,  “When  will 
you  bring  us  back?” 

This  sickness  was  lessening  day  by  day  and  I 
could  think  better  where  I  was  and  how  to  use  my 
hours.  I  suggested  to  myself  to  have  a  small 
notebook  in  which  I  would  describe  my  voyage,  at 
some  length. 

After  two  days  I  could  see  the  mountains  of 
Greece  and  some  islands  about  her.  Then  another 
feeling  came  into  my  heart.  I  wished  to  find  out 
if  all  the  things  that  I  had  been  taught  about 
Greece  were  true;  if  there  were  any  ancient  statues, 
buildings,  and  other  signs  of  ancient  civilization. 
So  I  was  impatient  to  leave  the  ship  and  visit 
Athens,  about  which  so  many  educated  people  spoke 
by  tongue  and  pen.  Fortunately  the  ship  had  to 
stop  there  for  two  days,  and  I  could  see  Athens  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

We  stayed  at  one  of  my  father’s  friends  who 
took  us  everywhere  we  wished  to  go.  I  saw  the 
Acropolis,  the  Stadium,  and  all  the  city  from  a  hill 
which  lies  in  the  middle,  but  here  my  luck  changed, 
for  I  could  not  visit  the  museum  of  which  my  father 
had  spoken  so  many  times  because  it  was  closed  both 
days.  I  will  never  forget  the  panorama  of  this 
city  which  I  saw  from  this  hill  on  which  is  an  old 
monastery. 

The  two  days  passed  and  I  said  the  Roman 
“Vale”  to  Athens.  But  the  sea  which  has  no 
buildings,  no  statues,  and  nothing  of  civilization, — 
she  has  a  panorama,  too.  Every  day  I  used  to  wake 
up  at  daybreak  and  see  the  sun  rising  up  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points.  The  coasts  sometimes  unexpectedly 
used  to  come  before  our  eyes  with  green  trees  and 
mountains.  Fish  were  always  running  before  and 
after  the  ship;  some  were  flying  and  some  throwing 
water  on  it.  So  I  passed  my  days  looking  at  the  sea 
and  at  books,  and  every  night  I  used  to  write  the 
report  of  the  day. 

At  last  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  crossed,  and 
twenty-four  hours  before  we  were  to  reach  America 
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we  cculd  see  some  lights.  On  the  next  day  we  could 
see  some  ships,  yet  when  only  fifteen  minutes  re¬ 
mained  before  anchoring,  we  could  not  see  the  land, 
because  of  the  dark  atmosphere.  Then  we  stopped 
at  Long  Island  for  half  an  hour  for  examination. 
After  this  we  entered  New  York  harbor.  As  the  ship 
stopped  again  for  the  last  time  and  we  could  not  see 
any  friends  or  any  relatives  among  the  people  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  seashore  shaking  their  hats,  hands,  and 
handkerchiefs,  involuntarily  we  started  to  weep  for 
we  understood  that  we  were  all  strangers  to  this 
country.  But  when  we  were  landed,  we  found  a  man 
who  in  his  childhood  had  been  a  friend  of  my  father’s 


and  he  led  us  to  the  Cyprus  Brotherhood.  There  we 
found  another  friend  at  whose  home  I  remained  for 
fifteen  days  while  my  father  went  to  Woburn.  I 
was  far  from  every  member  of  our  family!  How 
terrible  it  seemed  to  me!  I  didn’t  want  to  listen  to 
this  man  who  let  me  stay  at  his  house  though  he 
had  treated  me  like  one  of  his  children!  Later  I 
came  to  Woburn  where  I  made  new  friends  again. 

Aristodemos  Papamichael,  ’34 

(This  short  biographical  sketch  was  written  by 
a  student  who  has  been  in  America  only  about  three 
years.) 


SPRING  FEVER 

Through  the  streets  a  jaunty  vendor 
Passed  before  a  winter  mist, 

Through  a  sea  of  amethyst 
In  her  gaiety  and  splendor. 

Tugged  my  yet  reluctant  wrist, 

Caught  me  in  her  mad  cotillion, 

Streaked  the  wintermioon  vermilion, 
Flaunted  forth  her  carnival 
On  the  banks  of  the  lagoon, 

Chanted  soft  her  madrigal, 

Dyed  the  leaf-fringed  shore  maroon. 

The  earth  and  heavens  donned  her  many- 
colored  sihawl 
In  answer  to  her  call, 

And  when  her  challenge  came 

The  verdure  of  the  valleys  burst  into  flame. 

James  Hennessy,  ’33. 


NIGHT 

When  the  last  dim  rays  of  light 
Flee  from  the  vanguard  of  Night 
To  their  cavern  in  the  west 
There  to  seek  their  well  needed  rest, 

Then  Night’s  flowing  garments  fall; 
Brooding  silence  covers  all. 

Now  the  moon  with  golden  crest 
Leaving  for  its  distant  quest 
Casts  its  magic  spell  o’er  all 
As  it  climbs  heaven’s  high  wall. 

While  the  folks  beneath  its  light, 

Praise  the  beauty  of  the  Night. 

Francis  Doherty,  ’32, 


VIOLETS 

Sweet  little  upturned  faces, 

Petals  of  wondrous  hue, 

No  one  can  name  your  equal; 

All  must  pay  homage  to  you. 

Your  perfume  is  sweet  as  incense 
Of  queens  in  old  Roman  days,— 

Bearer  of  Love’s  sweet  message, 

Harbinger  of  Love’s  fond  ways. 

Would  that  we  mortals  were  like  thee, 
Unpretentious  and  pure  as  the  dew; 

Would  that  a  child  in  his  growing 
Patterned  his  life  after  you! 

M.  A.  Craft,  ’32. 


MARS 

Thou  bright  red  planet  in  the  sky, 

On  winter  nights,  which  we  descry, 

What  mysticisms  you  involve 
For  shrewd  astronomers  to  solve! 

Oh,  gleaming  beacon  set  in  space, 
Tell  us  thy  story. 

Have  you  dark  tidal  oceans  deep, 

O’er  which  unresting  waves  do  sweep 
To  break  on  leagues  of  lonely  shore 
Where  overhead  weird  sea  birds  soar  ? 

Oh,  mystic  wand’rer  of  the  night, 

Tell  us  thy  story. 

What  type  of  plant  life  dost  thou  nourish? 
Do  grass  and  shrub  and  flowers  flourish  ? 
Or  are  you  some  strange  fairy  land 
Where  odd,  mysterious  growths  upstand  ? 
Oh,  candle  in  the  bright  blue  arch, 
Tell  us  thy  story. 
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Have  you  a  race  of  men  who  dower 
Their  orb  with  mind’s  unmeasured  power? 
Perhaps  (an  elder  sphere  than  earth) 

You  harbor  men  of  wiser  birth. 

Oh,  glory  of  our  evening  sky, 

Pray,  tell  us  thy  story. 

Richard  Grey,  ’32. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER 
There’s  a  race,  born  of  noble  seed 
Sowed  in  a  rugged  land,  a  breed 
Of  heroes  who  dared  to  die 
In  defense  of  home  and  liberty. 

A  race  of  heroes,  strong  and  brave, 

Who,  their  native  land  to  save, 

Left  homes  and  families,  friends  and  all 
In  answer  to  their  country’s  call. 

Left  their  native  soil  to  fight 
On  the  side  of  God  and  right 
In  fields,  all  torn  and  battle-scarred, 

Whose  beauty  bursting  shells  had  marred. 

Fought  midst  din  of  shot  and  shell 
Where  comrades  all  about  them  fell — 

Fell  in  the  mire  of  No  Man’s  Land, 
Touched  by  death’s  grim,  chilling  hand. 

Then,  when  the  last  shell  had  been  hurled, 
With  the  flag  of  peace  again  unfurled, 
Some,  domestic  weapons  wield; 

The  others  sleep  in  Flander’s  fields. 

John  Davoren,  ’32. 


THE  SUN 

The  sun  when  sinking  into  night 
Casts  colors,  wonderful  and  bright, 

O’er  land  and  sea  and  sky, 

Bringing  joy  where  it  may  lie. 

So  let  us  live  that  when  we  creep 
Into  the  night  of  endless  sleep, 

Our  lives  so  full  of  beauty 
Will  help  others  do  their  duty. 

Virginia  Thomas,  ’33. 


A  DESERTED  FARM 
The  elms  were  distorted,  old,  and  bent, 

The  fields,  unkempt,  were  choked  with  weeds, 
Where  every  year  the  thistles  sent 

Farther  and  farther  their  winged  seeds. 

The  last  who  had  ever  plowed  the  soil, 

Now  in  the  gloomy  churchyard  lay; 

The  boy  who  sang  to  lighten  his  toil, 

Was  a  minister  somewhere  far  away. 


No  mower  was  there  to  startle  the  birds 
With  the  noisy  slash  of  his  reeling  scythe; 

The  quail,  like  a  cowboy  summoning  his  herds, 
Whistled  to  tell  that  his  heart  was  still  blithe. 

Now  all  was  bequeathed  with  pious  care: 

The  groves  and  fields  fenced  round  with  briers 
To  the  birds  that  sing  in  the  cloister  of  air 

And  the  squirrels,  those  merry  woodland  friars. 

Kenneth  Hannan,  ’33. 


TO  A  DESERT  POPPY 

A  desert  poppy  in  splendor  grew 
Amidst  the  rocks  and  sands; 

At  eve  it  was  not  kissed  by  dew 
As  flowers  in  other  lands, 

Where  the  cooling  breezes  come  to  woo 
The  blooms  like  fluttering  fans. 

But  this  lone  flower  more  radiant  gleams 
Than  all  its  winsome  friends, 

For  when  the  sun  sends  molten  streams 
To  this  sweet  plant,  it  lends 
The  gayest,  brightest,  golden  beams. 
Which  loving  nature  sends. 

E.  F.  Burke,  ’33. 


MEMORIES 

I  stood  beneath  a  willow  tree 
And  watched  the  setting  sun; 

’Twas  then  fond  childhood  memories 
Came  readily  one  by  one. 

Then  came  a  vision  of  Mother 
With  hair  of  golden  hue: 

I  know  there’ll  ne’er  be  another 
Who  will  love  me  so  true. 

I  recalled  with  longing  fondness 
My  happy  well-spent  days; 

And  then  came  a  feeling  of  sadness 
At  all  this  parting  of  ways. 

I  heard  an  echo  from  o’er  the  hill, 

In  haste  I  climbed  the  slope; 

It  was  only  the  cry  of  a  whip’o’will 
But  it  gave  me  new-tborn  hope. 

Florence  Westland,  ’32. 


THE  STARS 

Many  a  night  have  I  seen 
The  parade  of  stars  across  the  sky; 
Rising,  setting,  they  always  seem 
To  be  hurrying  away  to  their  nest 
In  the  far  reaching  depths  of  the  west. 
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Sturdy  Orion  rising-  to  fill  his  place 
Among  the  firebrands  of  the  night 
Seems  to  scurry  after  Taurus  and  chase 
Him  on  his  billowy  quest, 

In  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  west. 

Far  to  the  northward  the  sentinel  stands, 
The  marker  of  the  skies  by  night, 

The  king  of  all  the  patterns  and  plans 
Forever  turning,  westward,  eastward 
And  then  rising  again  to  the  northward. 

When  the  summer  -comes  and  the  air 
Is  warm  and  light,  turn  your  eyes  to  see 
The  shining  orbs  of  night,  to  the  fair 
Clusters  that  will  shin-e  through  eternity. 

Charles  Gallagher,  ’33. 


THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN 
Staunch  and  sturdy  does  he  stand, 

That  brave  old  chieftain  of  the  land; 
Many  years  he’s  smiled  at  us 
From  that  high  and  mighty  bluff. 

As  we  gaze  on  nature’s  wonder, 

Who  braves  the  storm  and  thunder, 

Are  we  not  with  rapture  filled 
At  the  wonder  God  hath  willed? 

Clouds  about  him  now  and  then 
Hide  him  from  the  sight  of  men; 

But  when  clear  skies  do  prevail, 

We  see  him  in  his  coat  of  mail. 

Ruth  E.  Stevens,  ’32. 


THE  LONELY  NEST 

It  swings  upon  the  leafless  tree, 

By  stormy  winds  blown  to  and  fro, 
D-eserted,  lonely,  sad  to  see 
And  full  of  cruel  snow. 

In  summer’s  noon  the  leaves  above 
Made  dewy  shelter  from  the  heat; 

The  nest  was  full  -of  life  and  love — 

Ah,  life  and  love  are  sweet. 

All  are  gone,  I  know  not  where; 

And  still  upon  the  cold  gray  tree, 
Lonely  and  tossed  by  every  air, 

That  snow  filled  nest  I  see. 

James  Heard,  ’33. 


THE  SEASONS 

I  like  to  think  of  the  springtime 
When  the  grass  begins  to  grow  green. 
I  like  to  watch  the  seeds  sprouting 
For  I  know  that  it  is  spring  again. 


I  like  the  beautiful  summer 

With  everything  fresh  and  warm 

And  the  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  garden 

And  the  smell  of  the  new-mown  lawn. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  autumn 
With  its  reds  and  golden  browns 
When  the  frost  opens  up  the  nut-burrs 
Till  they  fall  upon  the  ground. 

I  love  the  cold  sparkling  winter 
And  the  song  that  the  sled  runner  makes 
When  the  ice  forms  hard  on  the  mill  pond 
And  away  we  go  on  the  skates. 

I  like  all  the  different  seasons 
For  the  very  change  that  they  bring, 
Teaches  me  to  be  always  happy 
And  of  God  and  heaven  sing. 

Hazel  Lang,  ’33. 


WASHINGTON 

W-A-S-H-I-N-G-T-O-N 
Spells  the  name  of  a  famous  American 
Who  fought  with  his  gun,  his  sword,  and  his  hand 
And  drove  old  England  out  of  our  land. 

It  was  he  who  prescribed  with  valour  true 
That  our  flag  should  be  colored  red,  white,  and 
blue. 

It  was  he,  who  through  the  midst  of  the  night, 
Decided  our  cause  and  decided  it  right. 

Now  let’s  all  try  like  heroes  true 
To  honor  those  colors  red,  white  and  blue; 

Let’s  all  -make  a  vow  that  we’ll  try 
To  keep  Old  Glory  always  high. 

Harold  Hamilton,  ’33. 


WASHINGTON 

Washington,  a  famous  man,  with  courage  brave  and 
true, 

Was  born  two  hundred  years  ago  in  seventeen 
thirty-two. 

This  year  we  will  honor  him  for  his  deeds  of  grace, 

He,  the  father  of  our  -country,  looked  failure  in  the 
face. 

He  achieved  the  greatest  honor  our  country  could 
bestow 

By  fighting  for  his  fellow  men  when  threatened  by 
the  foe. 

May  we  always  honor  him  and  proclaim  his  name 
aloud, 

As  the  man  who  saved  our  country  of  which  we  are 
so  proud. 


Sven  Rosengren,  '32. 
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A  PLEA 

The  cannons  are  roaring,  shells  are  crashing, 
All  China  is  at  war, 

“Forward,  charge!”  The  Japs  are  marching — 
Many  thousand  and  more, 

With  feet  weary  and  sore. 

Amidst  the  scenes  of  sorrow  and  death 
A  soft  whisper  calls 
To  us  in  a  low,  sweet  breath— 

“God,  God  is  with  us  all!” 

We  must  not  let  men  fall.” 


At  home  Chinese  children  and  mothers 
Are  praying  each  night, 

(While  buzzing  airplanes  in  heavens  hover) 

To  quiet  the  terrible  fight, 

To  bring  back  peace  and  light. 

Oh  that  nations  of  the  world  might  understand 
What  He  wishes  them  to  do! 

Lay  aside  all  firearms  in  the  land, 

Create  brotherly  love  anew, 

And  feel  His  presence  true. 

Doris  Heald,  ’33. 
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SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Teacher:  ‘’How  would  you  spell  topography?” 

Lucky  Ryan:  “I  don’t  know;  how  would  you 
spell  it?” 

(Nelson  singing  in  rear  of  room.) 

Teacher:  “Stop  that  horrible  noise.” 

Nelson:  “You  don’t  appreciate  my  music.” 

Teacher:  “That’s  not  music;  that’s  imagination.” 

Teacher:  “You  are  very  uncomplimentary  in 

your  remarks.” 

Soph.:  “May  I  borrow  the  dictionary?” 

Teacher:  “Give  a  sentence  with  the  word 
‘disguise.’  ” 

Pernokas:  “Dis  guy’s  father  is  a  cop.” 

Starble:  “I  can’t  draw  a  straight  line  while  he 
is  shaking  the  desk.” 

Teacher:  “You’ll  be  drawing  an  extra  session 
if  you  don’t  watch  out.” 

Teacher:  “Why  do  you  spell  ‘bank’  with  a 
capital  ‘B’?” 

Lucy  N.:  “I’ve  always  heard  a  bank  needs 
capital.” 

Teacher:  “David,  do  you  have  to  bo  smart  to 
play  poker?” 

Kelley:  “No,  I  always  play  it.” 

Principal:  “Your  teacher  says  you  never  work. 
Is  that  right?” 

Bright  Spark:  “Ask  her  what  I  was  doing  the 
second  Tuesday  in  September.” 


Teacher:  “Haven’t  you  studied  your  geometry?” 

Huddy:  “Nope,  I  ain’t  had  time  to  learn  nothing 
but  my  grammar.” 

Bill  Paine:  “Now  we  will  play  the  national 
anthem.” 

F.  Morse:  “Gee,  I  just  got  through  playing 
that.” 

Teacher:  “How  is  United  States  related  to 
Hawaii  ?” 

Soph.:  “By  marriage.” 

Raining  cats  and  dogs  is  not  so  bad,  but  hailing 
street  cars  is  the  worst  yet. 

After  the  Pop  Concert,  a  sophomore  asked  a  girl 
if  he  could  see  her  home.  She  told  him  she  would 
send  him  a  picture  of  it. 

Sophomore  Discoveries 

Joe  App  finds  that  a  guillotine  is  not  a  bed 
quilt. 

Chris  McGrath  finds  he  can’t  get  out  of  extra 
sessions  by  having  to  take  his  singing  lessons. 

A  sophomore  discovers  a  new  way  to  juggle 
report  cards. 

A  spendthrift  in  the  cafeteria  finds  a  June  bug 
in  his  pocketbook. 

An  optimist  finds  that  street  cleaners  are  the 
only  people  who  think  business  is  picking  up. 

An  ancient  history  student  finds  that  romantic 
isn’t  a  loyal  citizen  of  Rome. 

Starble  finds  that  a  taxidermist  isn’t  a  thick  fog. 

Fred  Carpenter  finally  finds  that  the  bureau  of 
statistics  is  not  a  piece  of  furniture, 
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WANTED: 

An  absent-minded  teacher  who  has  the  student 
write  down  the  examination  questions  while  she 
answers  them. 

If  a  man  struck  a  clock,  could  he  be  convicted  of 
killing  time?  Not  if  the  clock  struck  first. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

We  are  glad  to  see  Bob  Quigley  back. 

Have  you  ever  seen: 

Lewie  Stone’s  spats  ? 

Stan  Cooper’s  compact? 

Dot  Haggerty  not  talking? 

Charlie  Gallagher  in  a  gym  suit  ? 

Bob  Kean  without  a  smile? 

Harry  Leathe  without  his  asking  you  for  that 
dime  you  owe  him? 

Bob  Bezanson  not  wanting  to  meet  a  girl? 
Ernie  Newman  not  writing  notes  ? 

Boliva  not  wearing  that  black  tie? 

Smitty  without  shaking  his  hand? 


Junior  celebreties: 

Handsomest  girl:  Betty  Gray 
Smallest  junior:  Tony  Janerico 
Most  popular  junior:  Dot  Haggerty 
Best  boy  dancer:  Lewie  Stone 
Earliest  to  school:  Harold  Given 
Never  absent:  Ruth  Graham 
Happiest  girl:  Ruth  Winchester 
Most  humorous:  Stan  Cooper 
Daintiest:  Ruth  Mahoney 
Most  athletic:  Dean  Coolen 


Famous  sayings  of  famous  juniors: 

Dot  Haggerty:  “Oh,  yeah!” 

Lewie  Stone:  “Cuckoo,  cuckoo!” 

Stan  Cooper:  “Hi,  boy!” 

Bob  Kean:  “Hi,  pal!” 

Dean  Coolen:  “Hi,  dope!” 

Ernie  MacKay:  “Now,  as  I  was  sayin’  to 
him - !” 

June  Hammond:  “Now,  is  that  nice?” 

Harry  Leathe:  “This  is  what  I  would  do - !” 

Ken  Hannan:  “Come  on,  you  guys!” 

Harry  Johnson:  “Is  that  right?” 

Haiwey  Lafayette:  “You  wouldn’t  kid  me,  would 
you?” 


How  we  might  apply  certain  song  titles: 

“Good  Night  Sweetheart” — Lewie  saying  good¬ 
bye  to - ! 


“You’re  My  Everything” — Stan  telling  Dot  what 
he  thinks  of  her. 

“Why  Not  Take  All  of  Me” — Dean’s  last  words 
to  his  last  romance. 

“Delicious” — The  girl-friend. 

“The  Cuban  Love  Song” — Smitty’s  “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

“You.  Forgot  Your  Gloves” — the  last  time  you 
were  at  the  G.  F.’s  house. 

“When  The  Moon  Comes  Over  The  Mountain” 
an  evening  paddle  on  Horn  Pond.  (  ? ) 

“I  Don’t  Know  Why” — pink  cards  were  discov¬ 
ered! 

*  .  1  A, 

“Spend  an  Evening  in  Caroline” — If  she  lives 
that  far  away! 

“Under  the  Sycamore  Tree” — !!!!!?????? 


Teacher:  “Where’s  your  poem,  Canal?” 

Canal:  “I  couldn’t  write  one.” 

Teacher:  “Did  you  try  hard?” 

Canal:  “Yes,  Ma’am.” 

Teacher:  “Aren’t  you  at  all  musical,  Canal  ? 
Don’t  you  play  some  musical  instrument?” 

Canal:  “Yes,  Ma’am,  the  cymbals.” 

Bob:  “Say,  those  two  girls  are  talking  about 
you.” 

Stan:  “One  sure  thing,  they  can’t  find  anything 
better  to  talk  about.” 

Dot:  “ - And  Mother,  if  any  letters  come 

from  a  tall,  dark-haired  boy,  just  throw  them  away.” 

Lewis:  “The  other  night  I  dreamed  that  I  had  a 
date  with  the  most  wonderful  girl  in  the  world.” 

Betty:  “Oh,  Lewie,  did  we  have  a  good  time?” 

Martha:  “Is  it  quiet  up  your  way?” 

Ruth:  “Quiet!  It’s  so  quiet  that  every  night  I 
hear  the  bed  tick!” 

Bun:  “Have  a  good  time  at  the  Pop  Concert!” 

Lewie:  “Boy,  I’ll  say  she  did!” 

Is  it  true  that  Charlie  Gallagher  danced  in  his 
rubbers  at  a  dance  last  year?  So  ’tis  said. 

Does  Lafayette  want  one  of  those  toy  steam 
engines  in  physics  ?  He  seems  to  like  them. 

Did  you  hear  Stan  Cooper  imitating  a  town 
pump  or  was  it  Lewie  Stone  and  his  tuba? 

Isn’t  it  a  shame  that  Dot  Haggerty  is  absent  so 
often  on  account  of  illness!  We  feel  sorry  for  her. 

Bobby  Kean  calls  himself  a  woman-hater.  What 
about  this  girl-friend  down  in  Wallingford,  Conn? 
Come  clean,  now,  Bob. 
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SENIOR  NOTES 
SUCCESS  IN  SCHOOL 
If  we  would  have  success  in  school, 

We  all  must  study  and  not  fool; 

For  those  who  waste  their  precious  time, 
Up  to  the  top  will  never  climb. 

Then  every  lesson  we  should  learn, 

If  good  reports  we  wish  to  earn. 

There  is  a  lot  of  time  for  fun 

When  all  our  homework  has  been  done. 

Then  let  us  work  and  strive  to  be 
So  studious  that  all  will  see. 

That  we  are  trying  to  reach 

The  high  goal  set  by  those  who  teach. 

George  L.  Nelson,  ’32. 


The  funniest  thing  I’ve  ever  seen 

Was  Freelan  Blodgett  who’s  not  very  lean, 

Sitting  on  the  lap  of  Marjorie  Towse 

Who’s  almost  as  small  as  a  little  mouse. 

Manley:  “But  I  have  a  1:30  session.” 

Teacher:  “You  certainly  have.” 

•U-.  i  ‘ 

Nat  Upton  recently  had  to  put  chains  on  his 
tires  so  he  could  drive  his  car  down  Woods  Hill. 

Lovelorn — two  can  live  as  cheap  as  one — when 
the  parties  concerned  are  a  flea  and  a  dog. 

Sven  Rosengren,  recruit  for  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera,  was  recently  in  an  accident.  After  getting 
out  of  the  car,  he  looked  at  the  other  driver  and  said, 
“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mister,  but  are  you  mad  at 
me?”  ,  i 

V  ■  •»  «■'  '  I .  ;  V  ‘  ' '  •  ' 1 

Lombard:  “What  is  cold  boiled  ham?” 

Altavesta;  “Oh  that’s  ham  boiled  in  cold  water.” 

Good  advice  to  Higgins — take  up  track,  in  order 
to  reach  school  on  time. 

We  are  all  glad  to  see  “Bob”  Quigley  back. 

Teacher:  “Give  the  opposite  of  une  rose  fraiche” 
(a  fresh  rose). 

Nelson:  “Une  rose  fatigue”  (a  tired  rose). 


Slickey:  “What’s  the  name  of  the  solo?” 

Soto:  “A  quartet.” 

Teacher:  “Translate  ‘Elle  avait  environ  dix-huit 
pieds  de  haut  ?’  ” 

Reil:  “She  was  about  18  feet  high.” 

Heard  at  Tri-Hi  party  for  football  men: 

Mr.  Barry:  “All  I  see  of  you  girls  is  when  you 
run  by  my  office  in  those  green  ‘gym’  suits.  I 
should  like  to  see  more  of  you.” 


Nat  Upton  and  Yarbie  Foley  have  taken  out  ap¬ 
plications  for  janitors’  positions  in  Woburn  High. 

Lucky  for  Miss  Conan t  that  ICS  passed  in  “Les 
Miserables.”  Manley  was  beginning  to  lose  pages 
from  his  book. 

t  vi 

Foley,  Gilgun,  and  Eaton — just  three-fourths  of 
Mr.  Walker’s  troubles. 

Teacher:  “What  size  shoes  do  you  wear?” 

McPartlin:  “About  10.” 

Teacher:  “Question  mark!” 

Have  you  ever  had  a  snow  massage  with  tea? 
Ask  a  certain  senior  girl  how  it  feels. 

To  the  heavy  weights  on  diet. 

“Feast  and  your  halls  are  crowded; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by.” 

From  “Solitude”  by  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Buttimer,  after  receiving  a  3:10  slip,  “Oh,  Gee, 
another  date.” 

Our  battalion  is  coming  along  fine.  Some  of  the 
officers  even  know  how  to  give  commands  now. 

Remember  the  Reflector  editors  are  glad  to  get, 
at  all  times,  any  of  the  following  articles:  jokes, 
poems,  songs,  stories,  editorials,  cartoons  and  any¬ 
thing  that  will  be  interesting. 


Radio  Artist? 


Morton  Downey  .  Jake  McDonald 

Bing  Crosby  .  Leo  Canney 

Rudy  Yallee  .  Charlie  Quinn 

Seth  Parker  . . .  Paul  Sheeran 

Cephas  .  Yarbie  Foley 

The  Gossipers  .  Mavis  McGrath,  Vin  Connolly 

Kate  Smith  . . .  Lib  Buttimer 


Did  you  ever  hear: 

Bill  Payne  sing  “Inglejay  Ells  Bay?” 
Mavis  try  to  sing? 

Leo  in  agony? 

Joe  make  excuses? 

Daddy  Walker  whisper? 

Pete  Aloupis  tell  of  his  physical  strength  ? 
McPartlin  talking  to  the  girls  ? 

The  eight-five  bell  while  in  bed? 


Problem:  Would  dynamite  make  Hugh  McPart¬ 
lin  move  faster? 

Answer:  IMPOSSIBLE. 

Roxalena  decided  to  give  all  the  boys  a  “break”. 
She’s  going  to  start  a  love  column. 
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Songs 

“Life  Is  Just  a  Bowl  of  Cherries” — but  school 
sure  sours  most  of  them. 

“Sweet  Words” — No  school  tomorrow. 

“Ho-Hum” — Just  more  work. 

“Just  One  More  Chance — To  remember  not  to 
forget. 

“Take  It  From  Me” — when  you  come  to  Woburn 
High  you’ve  got  to  be  good. 

“What  It  Is?” — that  shorthand  transcription. 
“Slow  But  Sure” — I’m  getting  English. 

“Many  Happy  Returns  of  the  Day” — Vacation. 
“I  Can’t  Write  the  Words” — Latin  vocabularies. 
“I’m  In  A  Dream” — During  school  periods. 

“Two  Little  Blue  Little  Eyes” — Take  my  mind 
off  history. 

“Where  Were  You  Last  Night” — Oh,  don’t  ask 

me. 

“I  Hate  To  Leave  You” — Woburn  High. 

“I’ll  See  You  In  My  Dreams” — All  the  unpleas¬ 
ant  periods  in  Room - . 

“The  Songs  My  Mother  Sang” — Be  a  good  little 

girl. 


Several  of  the  senior  boys  have  adopted  new 
names.  The  most  notable  are:  Letitia  Foley,  Hor- 
tensia  Sheeran,  Valeria  Erwin,  Arabella  Lombard, 
Penelope  Rosengren,  Deborah  Alyward,  Quiselda 
Altavesta,  Zenobia  MacDonald,  and  Justinia  Gean- 
naris.  Whoopees,  my  dears! 

Teacher:  “Can  you  operate  a  typewriter?” 

Mavis:  “Yes,  I  use  the  Biblical  system.” 

Teacher:  “Never  heard  of  it.” 


Mavis:  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find.” 

Teacher:  “What  would  you  like  to  invent?” 
McLaughlin:  “A  machine  so  that  by  simply 
pressing  a  button  all  my  homework  would  be  done.” 

Teacher:  “You’re  impossible.  Let  Buttimer  say 
what  he  would  invent.” 

Buttimer:  “Something  to  press  the  button.” 


Highlights  of  1931-1932: 

Opening  day. 

Election  of  senior  class  officers. 
Appointment  of  major. 

Formation  of  battalion. 

Choosing  of  traffic  squad. 

Officers’  party. 

Progress  of  football  team. 

Woburn- Winchester  game. 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Election  of  new  football  captain. 
Christmas  recess. 

Pop  concert. 

March  recess. 

Operetta. 

Senior  play. 

Prize-speaking  contest. 

May  recess. 

Battalion  ball. 

Field  Day. 

Final  assembly. 

Class  Day. 

Senior  reception. 

Graduation. 


On  January  30,  Miss  O’Connor,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  faculty,  left  our  school  to  accept  a 
teaching  position  in  Boston.  The  students  anil 
teachers  are  sorry  that  she  has  gone  but  wish  her 
success  in  her  new  position. 

At  the  same  time  the  Senior  High  School  wishes 
to  welcome  the  new  member  of  the  staff,  Miss 
Canty,  who  has  taken  Miss  O’Connor’s  place.  We 
all  wish  her  the  best  of  luck. 


The  following  pupils  of  the  Senior  High  School 
are  on  the  Honor  List  for  the  November-December 
term: 


Seniors 


Elsie  M.  Anderson 
Esther  V.  Anderson 
John  E.  Bradley 
Caroline  C.  Brady 
Winifred  J.  Dobbins 
Eleanor  D.  Driscoll 
Dora  H.  Foster 
Mary  Gentile 
Eleanor  M.  Given 


Everett  Cote 


Robert  W.  Ames 
Rita  A.  Callahan 
Dean  W.  Coolen 
Elizabeth  J.  Dobbins 
David  B.  Flaws 
Aletha  K.  Gill 
Jennie  N.  Ginivicz 
Annie  L.  Graham 
Ruth  M.  Mahoney 


Richard  L.  Grey 
Iva  M.  Hall 
Thelma  I.  Hetzel 
Frances  E.  Langill 
Mildred  C.  Matson 
Henry  S.  Pattalena 
Edna  M.  Rice 
Edith  G.  Robertson 
Anna  P.  Ryan 
Post  Graduates 

Ebba  Rosengren 
Juniors 

Margaret  A.  Miner 
Florence  M.  Pecora 
Albert  C.  Penney 
Florence  M.  Popolo 
Margaret  R.  Reil 
Dorothy  M.  Sinton 
Gladys  A.  Slack 
Lucy  J.  Touzjian 
Laura  P.  White 


Sophomores 


Dorothy  E.  Andrews 
Elizabeth  Bezanson 
Mary  E.  Bodge 
Constance  M.  Brady 
Barbara  A.  Buck 
Frances  A.  Capozzola 
Earle  T.  Cheney 
Olive  R.  Costello 
Edwin  Erwin 
Marie  C.  Flowers 
Mary  Goss 
Stephen  J.  Griffin 
Lillian  V.  Hall 
John  G.  Hayward 
Sarah  Hester 


Mary  L.  Jacobs 
Charles  D.  Kimball 
Esther  M.  Martin 
Mary  M.  Martin 
Irene  M.  Mawn 
Phyllis  H.  McClure 
Augustine  J.  Miele 
Winifred  M.  Neilson 
Helen  M.  Nicholson 
Lillian  H.  Scott 
Robert  W.  Slack 
Edna  L.  Swartz 
Phyllis  G.  Totman 
Rita  T.  Watt 
Alberta  I.  Webber 


The  following  pupils  of  the  Senior  High  School 
are  on  the  Credit  List  for  the  November-December 
term : 

Seniors 


Marie  F.  Altavesta 
Anna  M.  Balestrieri 
Marjorie  L.  Bartlett 
Mary  J.  Cropper 
John  F.  Davoren 
Mary  E.  Gentile 
Mary  M.  Gilgun 
Esther  R.  Goldman 
Loretta  B.  Gorman 
Mabel  Grammer 
June  S.  Hedblom 
James  J.  Higgins 


Athelia  M.  Hutchinson 
Grace  A.  McCauley 
Margaret  K.  McClay 
Mary  F.  McDonough 
Dorothy  McElhinney 
Bartholomew  J.  McHugh 
Helen  E.  Neilson 
Barbara  E.  Nelson 
George  L.  Nelson 
Hugh  F.  Queenin 
Raymond  F.  Reil 
Maurice  J.  Rice 


Jeanette  Zimbel 


Martha  S.  Ahlberg 
Thomas  W.  Airey 
Mildred  E.  Allen 
Helen  E.  Almborg 
Virginia  G.  Ash 
Franklin  G.  Barrar 
Dorothy  H.  Bezanson 
Gladys  M.  Blair 
Beatrice  C.  Bradley 
Margaret  M.  Bushman 
Barbara  A.  Case 
Valerie  L.  Colvin 
Ruth  V.  Corry 
Mary  G.  Cronin 
John  A.  Cummings 
Edith  H.  Danizio 
Philip  E.  Davoren 
Eleanor  M.  Daw 
Walter  Dempsey 
Claire  J.  Donahoe 
Eleanor  M.  Doucette 
Joseph  P.  Gill 
Harold  D.  Given 
Elizabeth  M.  Grey 


Juniors 

Reuben  R.  Hannus 
Doris  E.  Heald 
Thomas  Hennessey 
Christopher  Johnson 
Harry  R.  Johnson 
Robert  H.  Kean 
Hazel  M.  Lang 
Frank  Langone 
Chester  A.  Leland 
Joseph  F.  Marashio 
Mar*y  M.  Martin 
Edna  L.  McDonald 
Eleanor  L.  McEleney 
Robert  F.  McGann 
Arthur  C.  McGaunn 
Paula  McLaughlin 
Edward  E.  Murray 
Esther  L.  Schneider 
Robert  N.  Smith 
Geraldine  L.  Spencer 
Charles  H.  Tabbut 
Mary  E.  Taylor 
Barbara  Thompson 
Ruth  Winchester 


Martin  Essigman 

Sophomores 


Linnea  H.  Anderson 
Doris  A.  Ashdown 
Edith  A.  Blanchard 
Julia  E.  Burke 
Mary  T.  Cagnina 
Elsie  M.  Carpenter 
Eva  L.  Christenson 
Catherine  A.  Conway 


Anna  C.  Larsen 
Mildred  F.  Lewis 
Chester  W.  Lindquist 
Eleanor  E.  Lundholm 
Thelma  P.  Luther 
John  A.  Lynch 
Helen  L.  MacDonald 
Mary  J.  Martini 
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Phyllis  Corbett 
Glenn  T.  Curtis 
Grace  Darling 
Jennie  A.  DeVito 
Eleanor  F.  DiPanfilo 
Sarah  E.  Donahue 
Ruth  F.  DuLong 
Jane  Durell 
Julia  Falos 
Alice  M.  Finethy 
Gladys  E.  Franson 
Eleanor  M.  Gentile 
John  J.  Gibbons 
Catherine  V.  Haley 
Lorraine  S.  Hamm 
Elizabeth  C.  Hickox 
Margery  F.  Howe 
Albert  W.  Hubbard 
Pearl  E.  Johnson 
Geraldine  M.  Jones 
Bessie  Kiklis 
Edward  Koczerga 
Virginia  Kreatsoulis 
W alter  R.  Krupsky 
Arthur 


Edward  Matson 
Richard  E.  Matson 
Mary  E.  Matthews 
James  H.  McCarthy 
Martin  J.  McCauley 
Daniel  T.  Mclsaac 
Norma  F.  McKeown 
Thomas  F.  Morris 
Barbara  A.  Pastore 
Anna  R.  Pauling 
Rose  M.  Penney 
Everett  W.  Peterson 
Ella  H.  Pieti 
William  J.  Quail 
Ruth  P.  Rayner 
Winifred  E.  Riley 
James  E.  Robertson 
Marion  Rosander 
Jerome  Soles 
Martha  Theoharis 
Edith  D.  Turgiss 
Mary  L.  Turner 
Dorothy  M.  Wells 
Ruth  E.  Woods 
J.  Yeanacopoulos 


Social  Activities 
HI-Y 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  most  boys  of  the 
senior  high  when  invited  to  attend  a  Hi-Y  meeting 
that  the  club  is  effeminate.  Boys,  that  is  not  the 
right  way  to  view  the  organization.  Does  the 
pledge  to  create,  maintain,  and  extend  through 
school  and  community,  high  standards  of  Christian 
character,  sound  effeminate  to  you  ?  It  is  noble 
and  inspiring. 

At  almost  every  meeting  without  exception,  Mr. 
Hayes,  the  club  leader,  provides  for  excellent 
speakers  who  tell  of  many  interesting  things.  One 
of  the  most  inspiring  speakers  of  the  year  to  date 
was  a  full  blooded  Indian,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  College  for  Indians.  Other  interesting 
speakers  were  doctors,  chemists,  engineers,  lawyers, 
and  Springfield  College  men,  who  talk  on  sports 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening  from 
seven  to  eight  o’clock.  All  senior  high  boys  are  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  these  meetings.  They  cost  nothing 
and  you  gain  something. 

William  Snowden,  ’32. 


ROOM  10  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT 
Did  you  hear  about  the  Christmas  spirit  in 
Room  Ten?  We  did  our  best  to  cheer  the  sick 
patients  who  were  confined  to  the  Choate  Memorial 
Hospital  over  the  Christmas  holiday. 


We  cut  the  branches  from  a  large  Christmas 
tree  and  put  them  into  apples,  which  served  as 
stands.  We  then  gilded  and  silvered  life-savers 
and  peanuts  for  decorations.  The  girls  made  some 
little  yarn  dolls  and  a  star  for  each  tree.  These, 
with  a  touch  of  tinsel,  completed  the  trees. 

Our  President,  Harry  Colvin,  took  them  up  to  the 
hospital  so  that  on  Christmas  morning  each  patient 
received  a  little  tree  on  his  or  her  breakfast  tray. 

Muriel  Barker,  ’34. 


ROOM  23  NOTES 

Room  23,  as  an  organized  group,  is  trying  hard 
to  have  its  members  live  up  to  the  standard  of  good 
citizenship  in  all  that  they  do  in  the  school.  Before 
football  had  started,  Room  23  sold  the  most  tickets 
and  brought  in  ovei  twenty-five  dollars  for  the 
athletic  fund.  With  that  hardly  over,  the  Presi  - 
dent,  Dorothy  Sinton,  suggested  that  we  send 
Christmas  baskets  to  some  needy  families.  She  had 
different  members  of  the  class  bring  the  food-stuffs 
and  everyone  “chipped  in”  for  the  meat.  Through 
her  efforts,  we  were  able  to  fill  two  large  baskets. 

Then  came  the  cafeteria  problem.  On  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Miss  Burke,  we  all  submitted  our  ideas. 
This  made  us  realize  our  duty  and  we  have  since 
tried  to  do  our  share  in  accomplishing  it. 

Now  we  have  the  problem  of  extra  sessions  and 
I  think  we  have  already  done  much  to  limit  their 
number  in  our  home  room.  One  of  the  boys  put  a 
graph  on  the  blackboard  and  every  day  we  mark 
on  it  the  number  of  extra  sessions.  So  far  our 
number  has  been  small.  Considering  all  these 
things,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  all  the  rooms 
were  to  follow  the  example  of  Room  23.  If  every 
room  were  to  try  to  solve  this  session  problem  we 
could  soon  do  away  with  extra  sessions.  How  much 
pleasanter  our  high  school  days  would  then  be! 

Member  of  Room  23. 


Seaside  Landlady— “I  don’t  care  what  you  say, 
young  man,  you’re  not  going  out  of  this  place  until 
your  bill  is  paid.” 

Boarder— “Then  I  suppose  I  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  What’s  it  like  down  here  in  the  winter?” 

Bridegroom — “That  man  is  the  ugliest  I  ever 
saw!” 

Bride — “Hush,  dear.  You  forget  yourself.” 

Young  husband:  “Good  gracious!  Two  hundred 
dollars!  What  is  this  bill  for?” 

Wife:  “You  said  I  need  never  want  pin  money.” 

Husband:  “Of  course,  but  $200  in  one  week!” 

Wife:  “It  was  a  diamond  pin,  my  dear!” 
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THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Social  Club  was  held 
in  Room  18,  January  12,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Miss  Ranney.  The  officers  for  the  present  year 
were  elected  as  follows: 

Sotirios  Geannaris,  President;  Sven  Rosengren, 
Vice  President;  Maurice  Rice,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  second  meeting,  at  which  the  newly  elected 
officers  presided,  was  held  Monday,  January  25,  in 
the  auditorium. 

After  the  business  of  the  Club,  an  enjoyable 
program  was  presented  as  follows: 


Piano  Solo  .  Jeanette  Zimbel 

Accordian-Piano  .  Joseph  Cause 

Tap  Dance  .  Phyllis  Deloriea,  Paula  McLaughlin 

Piano  Solo  .  Charles  Gallagher 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held  Mon¬ 
day,  February  8,  in  the  auditorium. 

Following  the  business  meeting,  a  program  in 
honor  of  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln 


Was  given: 

“Lincoln’s  Assassination”  .  John  Davoren 

Piano  Solo  .  Mavis  McGrath 

“Anecdote  in  Washington’s  Life  .  Martha  Craft 

“The  Soldier’s  Reprieve”  .  Robert  Feeney 

Two  waltzes  from  Chopin  .  Charles  Gallagher 


The  Social  Club  meets  regularly  every  second 
Monday  in  the  auditorium.  Membership  is  open  to 
every  member  of  the  Senior  High  School,  and  all 
are  urged  to  attend.  The  entertainment  hour  gives 
the  members  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  talents. 

Let  us  all  attend  these  meetings,  and  obtain  the 
benefits  derived.  Let  us  make  this  year’s  Social 
Club  the  most  successful  that  Woburn  High  has 
ever  had.  Maurice  Rice,  Secretary,  ’32. 


Some  jokes  are  like  eggs — you  can’t  tell  just 
how  bad  they  are  until  they  have  been  cracked. 

Making  love  is  like  snoring — you  don’t  know 
how  foolish  you  sound  unless  somebody  tells  you. 

Automobiles  are  like  nails — every  woman  is 
sure  she  can  drive  one  until  she  tries. 

“The  trouble,”  said  the  dentist  as  he  probed  at 
the  aching  molar,  “is  evidently  due  to  a  dying 
nerve.” 

“Well,”  groaned  the  victim,  “I  think  you  should 
treat  the  dying  with  a  little  more  respect.” 

Visitor  (to  ragged  little  boy) —  “Well,  my  little 
man,  has  your  father  a  job?” 

Little  Boy — “Yeah!” 

“How  long  has  he  been  at  woi’k?” 

“Two  months.” 

“What  is  he  doing?” 

“Three  months,” 


Chinese  Patient  (on  telephone) — -“Doctor,  what 
time  you  fixee  teeth  for  me?” 

Doctor — “Two-thirty — all  right  ?” 

Chinese — “Yes,  tooth  hurty  all  right,  but  wha’ 
time  you  fixee?” 

Teacher  (to  pupil) — “If  I  cut  a  piece  of  paper 
into  two  parts,  what  do  I  get?” 

Pupil — “Halves,  ma’am.” 

Teacher — “If  I  cut  it  into  four  parts?” 


Pupil — “Quarters,  ma’am.” 

Teacher — “If  I  cut  it  into  a  thousand  parts, 
what  do  I  get?” 

Pupil — “Confetti,  ma’am.” 


The  chief  of  a  government  departmental  office 
was  reproving  a  subordinate  for  having  written  an 
insufficiently  clear  letter.  “He  who  does  not  make 
himself  understood,”  said  the  chief,  “is  a  fool.  Do 
you  understand  me?” 

“No,  sir!” 


TRI-HI  ACTIVITIES 

On  November  30,  Tri-Hi  entertained  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rev.  Myron  A.  Parks 
proved  to  be  a  very  interesting  speaker  and  every¬ 
one  enjoyed  hearing  him. 

During  the  Christmas  Holidays,  members  of 
the  club  visited  the  Woburn  Infirmary.  They  decor¬ 
ated  the  rooms  there  and  sang  carols. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Home  for  Aged  Women 
was  visited.  The  club  members  sang  and  Rev.  Evan 
Shearman  spoke. 

Induction  services  were  held  December  14,  and 
lnany  new  members  joined  the  club.  It  was  a  very 
impressive  service  and  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
in  the  memory  of  all  who  attended.  Also  in  Decem¬ 
ber  a  party  was  held  jointly  with  Hi-Y.  Miss  Burke 
led  the  games  and  general  dancing  was  enjoyed. 

On  January  11,  Miss  Conant  gave  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  her  visit  to  Paris. 

On  February  8,  a  short  one-act  play  was  pre¬ 
sented  after  the  meeting,  by  some  of  the  members. 

There  are  many  more  interesting  meetings 
planned,  and  everyone  is  cordially  asked  to  attend. 

Marjorie  Towse,  ’32. 


POP  CONCERT 

The  Girls’  Athletic  Association  of  Woburn 
High  School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Margaret 
Feeney,  conducted  their  annual  Pop  Concert  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  the  high  school,  January  29. 

The  entertainment  consisted  of  solos  by  Loretta 
Gorman  and  dancing  specialties  by  Bessie  Zimbel. 
Other  novelties  were  the  spot  dance,  elimination 
dance,  and  the  favor  dance. 
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Refreshments  were  served  in  the  cafeteria. 

The  matrons  were  Mrs.  Bean,  Mrs.  Hurld,  Miss 
Salmon,  and  Miss  Burke. 

Music  was  furnished  toy  Joyce’s  orchestra. 

Eleanor  Jahnke,  ’32. 


LINCOLN  DAY  PROGRAM 
An  assembly  was  held  during  the  fifth  period 
of  the  school  session  on  Friday,  February  12,  in  or¬ 
der  to  honor  and  commemorate  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bean  presided  over  the  as¬ 
sembly.  Miss  Burns  was  in  charge  of  the  chorus 
and  the  orchestra.  The  assembly  was  an  enjoyable 
one,  with  the  program  as  follows: 


Selection  .  America 

Chorus  and  the  Orchestra 

Reading  .  Lincoln  Day  Proclamation 

Edward  Aylward 

Selection  .  Flower  of  Liberty 

Chorus 

Recitation  .  Lincoln’s  Birthday 

Earl  Cheney 

Selection  .  Standard  Airs  of  America 

Orchestra 

Recitation  .  Abraham  Lincoln 

James  Long 

Duet  .  Abraham  Lincoln 

Catherine  McDonough,  Geraldine  Spencer 

Recitation  .  The  Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Robert  Feeney 

Selection  .  “Marching  Through  Georgia” 

Chorus 

Recitation  .  A  Tribute 

John  Davoren 

Selection  .  “Star  Spangled  Banner” 

Chorus  and  Orchestra 


PRIZE  SPEAKING  CONTEST 

The  first  preliminary  prize  speaking  contest 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Senior  High 
School  on  Monday,  January  18.  A  large  number  of 
pupils  entered  the  contest  and  from  this  group 
twenty-five  were  selected  to  compete  in  the  second 
preliminary  contest.  The  winners  were:  Elvira 
Bartoli,  Selma  Berman,  Elizabeth  Buttimer,  Martha 
Craft,  Ruth  Corry,  Carrie  Davis,  Marie  Flowers, 
Grace  McCauley,  Helen  Neilson,  Phyllis  McClure, 
Mary  Spellman,  Ruth  Stevens,  Florence  White, 
Robert  Allen,  Freelan  Blodgett,  John  Brown,  John 
Caldwell,  Elmer  Doherty,  Francis  Gaffney,  Roy 
Gunter,  Harold  Hamilton,  James  Long,  William 
Quail,  Herbert  Snelling,  and  Elmer  West.  The 
judges  were:  Mr.  Wilford  A.  Walker,  Miss  Bascom, 
and  Miss  Shea. 

On  Thursday,  February  18,  the  second  prelimi¬ 


nary  contest  was  held  in  the  auditorium  with  the 
above  mentioned  students  competing  and  from  this 
group,  ten  were  selected  to  be  in  the  final  contest 
which  is  to  be  held  on  Friday  evening,  March  18. 
Those  selected  were:  Freelan  Blodgett,  Elizabeth 
Buttimer,  Ruth  Corry,  Martha  Craft,  Francis 
Gaffney,  Helen  Neilson,  William  Quail,  and  Elmer 
West.  The  judges  of  this  contest  were  Mrs.  Daniel 
S.  Dinsmoor,  Mrs.  John  M.  Wilcox,  and  Mr.  Leo  R. 
McKinnon. 

The  program  for  the  final  contest  follows: 


To  the  Front .  Ascher 

High  School  Orchestra 

ihe  Flag .  Brown 

Francis  M.  Gaffney 

The  Prayer  .  Burr 

Ruth  V.  Carry 

The  Flower  of  Liberty .  Holmes 

High  School  Glee  Club 

A  Voice  from  a  Far  Country  .  Anon 

Elizabeth  J.  Buttimer 

Mia  Carlotta  .  Daly 

Freelan  M.  Blodgett 

Clarinet  Solo: 

(a)  Nellie  Gray . Fischer 

(b)  The  Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told  .  Stults 

Robert  G.  Allen 

The  Memory  of  Washington . Everett 

Elmer  P.  West 

In  the  Morning  .  Dunbar 

Helen  E.  Neilson 

Solo: 

(a)  Dear  Old  Pal  of  Mine  .  Rice 

(b)  My  Wild  Irish  Rose .  Roma 

Catherine  A.  McDonough 

The  White  Ships  and  the  Red  .  Kilmer 

WTlliam  J.  Quail 

Leetla  Guiseppina  .  Daly 

Martha  J.  Craft 

Trio:  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny .  Bland 


Ru'h  I.  Graham,  Margaret  C. Water,  Claire  I.  Carrns 

Awarding  of  prizes  offered  by  the  Woburn  Woman’s 
Club 

Judges 

Miss  Clarissa  I.  Brown,  Reading  High  School 
Miss  Mary  Rowan,  Medford  High  School 
Mr.  Morton  H.  Wiggin,  Malden  High  School 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner .  Key 

Audience  and  Orchestra 

First  prize  for  girls:  Martha  A.  Craft. 

Second  prize  for  girls:  Helen  E.  Neilson. 

First  prize  for  boys:  William  J.  Quail. 

Second  prize  for  boys:  Freelan  M.  Blodgett. 
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WASHINGTON  DAY 

On  Friday  afternoon,  February  19,  the  student 
body  of  the  Senior  High  School  witnessed  a  stately 
pageant  held  in  the  auditorium,  in  honor  of  the 
Bicentennial  of  Washington.  All  those  who  took 
part  are  to  be  praised  for  their  creditable  work. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Flag  Salute 
Father  of  Liberty 

Glee  Clubs 

The  Birthday  of  Washington  .  Anon 

John  Davoren 
Solo:  “Mt.  Vernon  Bells” 

John  Brown 

Herald: 

Robert  Allen 

Girl  Scout  Buglers: 

Doris  Heald,  Phyllis  McClure 
Episode  I 
The  Garden  Party 
Cast  of  Characters 

Martha  Custis  .  Eileen  Hardy 

George  Washington  .  John  Caldwell 

Mr.  Chamberlayne  .  Lane  Wheaton 

Mrs.  Chamberlayne  .  Winifred  Dobbins 

Other  guests  —  Mavis  McGrath,  Dorothea 
Haggerty,  William  Payne,  Edward  Aylward. 

Scene:  A  Colonial  Garden. 

Time:  Summer  of  1759. 

Yankee  Doodle 

Glee  Clubs 

Trio:  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia” 

Ruth  Graham,  Margaret  Waters,  Claire  Carrns 
Herald:  (Preceded  by  Girl  Scout  Buglers) 


Episode  II 
Valley  Forge 
Cast  of  Characters 

A  Sentinel  . : .  Freelan  Blodgett 

1st  Soldier .  Wendall  Hall 

2nd  Soldier  .  Sven  Rosengren 

George  Washington  .  John  Caldwell 

Marquis  de  Lafayette  .  Harold  Hamilton 

A  Scout  .  John  Davoren 

Scene:  A  woods  near  Valley  Forge. 

Time:  The  winter  of  1777. 

“We’ll  Keep  Old  Glory  Flying” 

Glee  Clubs 

The  Character  of  George  Washington 

Robert  C.  Winthrop 
Robert  Smith 

Herald:  (Preceded  by  Girl  Scout  Buglers) 

Episode  III 

“Hail  Columbia”  (March  played  at  Washington’s 


Inauguration) 

Orchestra 
The  Inauguration 

George  Washington  .  John  Caldwell 

Chief  Justice  .  John  Davoren 

Place:  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Time:  March,  1779. 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  .  Key 


Orchestra  and  School 


“The  Pilgrim,”  Plymouth,  Mas'S.:  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Freshmen  of  the  Plymouth  High  for 
their  fine  stories.  Don’t  you  think  some  more  class 
notes  would  give  an  added  zest  to  your  paper? 

“The  Racquet,”  Portland,  Maine:  There  must  be 
some  good  poets  and  story  tellers  in  Portland.  The 
story,  “Alibi”  certainly  deserved  a  prize. 

“The  Noddler,”  East  Boston,  Mass.:  Every  de¬ 
partment  of  your  paper  is  very  well  presented.  You 
have  many  novel  ideas. 

“The  Red  and  Gray,”  Fitchburg,  Mass.:  Your 
magazine  shows  hard  work  and  co-operation  from 
the  school.  The  story,  “If  at  First  You  Don’t  Suc¬ 
ceed - ,”  is  interesting  and  original. 

“The  Pinnacle,”  Meredith,  N.  H.:  A  fine  com¬ 
pact  magazine.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 

“The  Authentic,”  Stoneham,  Mass.:  That  is  a 
fine  write-up  on  the  operetta.  You  certainly  have  a 
good  sport  writer. 

“The  Observer,”  Peabody,  Mass.:  Fine  stories 
and  editorials,  especially  “New  Year’s  Resolutions,” 
and  “Do  You?”  We  would  like  to  suggest  some 
class  notes  and  jokes. 

“The  Mirror,”  Waltham,  Mass.:  Your  stories  are 
exceptionally  well  written.  What  an  original  way 
you  have  of  presenting  your  exchanges! 

As  Others  See  Us — - 

“The  Pinnacle,”  Meredith,  N.  H.:  Congratula¬ 
tions  for  good  literary  and  poetry  departments.  We 
enjoyed  reading  all. 


Exchange  Jokes 

Dentist:  “I’m  sorry  but  I’m  out  of  gas.” 

Girl  in  chair:  “Ye  Gods!  Do  dentists  pull  that 
old  stuff,  too?” 

The  lowest  thing  in  the  world  is  the  ring  around 
a  Scotchman’s  bath-tub  when  the  water  is  on  a 
meter. 

“Gentlemen,  I  think  that  we  glue  manufac¬ 
turers  must  stick  together.” 

“The  feeling  is  mucilage.” 

Little  Girl:  “Why  is  father  singing  so  much 
tonight  ?” 

Mother:  “He’s  trying  to  sing  the  baby  to  sleep.” 

Little  Girl:  “Well,  if  I  were  the  baby  I’d  pre¬ 
tend  I  was  already  asleep.” 

“Are  you  laughing  at  me?”  demanded  the  pro¬ 
fessor  sternly  of  his  class. 

“0,  no  sir,”  came  the  reply. 

“Then,”  asked  the  professor,  “what  else  is  there 
in  the  room  to  laugh  at?” 

They’re  picking  up  the  pieces, 

With  a  dustpan  and  a  rake, 

Because  he  used  his  horn, 

When  he  oughta  used  his  brake. 

“Why  so  blue,  Rastus?” 

“Ah  lost  mah  chickens.” 

“Don’t  worry:  chickens  go  home  to  roost.” 

“Dat’s  de  trouble,  boss;  these’s  went!” 

Fat  Woman  (stuck  in  doorway):  “Young  man, 
if  you  were  half  a  man,  you’d  help  me.” 

Young  Man:  “If  you  were  half  a  woman,  you 
wouldn’t  need  any  help.” 


AFTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  WHAT? 


Each  year,  high  school  seniors  are  confronted  with 
the  serious  and  sometimes  perplexing  question — 
“After  High  School,  What?”  Those  who  choose  to 
enter  college,  soon  find  themselves  facing  a  similar 
question — “After  College,  What?” 

For  many  years  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Com¬ 
mercial  School  of  Boston  has  been  helping  both  high 
school  and  college  graduates  to  answer  these 
questions  in  a  satisfactory  maner,  enabling  them  to 
capitalize  the  training  already  acquired,  but  which, 
too  loften  has  not  fitted  them  to  enter  positions  that 
will  imediately  give  satisfactory  returns,  or  furnish 
desirable  entrance  to  worthy  careers. 

To  those  who  choose  to  enter  business,  Bryant 
&  Stratton  affords  unsurpassed  facilities  for 
securing  a  training  that  will  lead  to  successful 
careers  in  the  business  world. 

Young  men,  as  a  rule,  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  secure  the  training  of  the  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  Course,  which,  because  of  its  comprehensive 
scope,  has  largely  supplanted  the  General  Business 
Course,  so  popular  in  former  years.  It  is  well  worth 
the  short  extra  time  necessary  for  its  completion,  as 
it  includes  training  in  both  executive  and  accounting 


subjects.  The  young  man  who  shows  signs  of 
leadership  and  has  an  aptitude  for  Shorthand  and 
Typing  will  find  such  ability  a  valuable  asset, 
enabling  him  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  business  executives  for  young  men,  who, 
beginning  their  business  careers  as  secretaries,  may 
develop  the  ability  to  assume  the  more  important 
obligations  of  executive  positions. 

Capable  young  women,  who  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  hig’h  school  education  acquire  such  training 
as  Bryant  &  Stratton  affords  in  the  Secretarial 
Course,  multiply  their  value  and  their  opportunities, 
both  with  regard  to  the  more  desirable  positions  and 
larger  salaries. 

Graduates  of  the  Woburn  High  School  are  not 
required  to  take  entrance  examinations;  and  will  be 
enabled  to  advance1  as  rapidly  as  individual  ability  and 
the  standards  of  the  school  permit.  Those  who  have 
had  commercial  training  will  be  permitted  to  enter 
advanced  finishing  courses. 

We  suggest  that  students  interested  in  a 
business  career  write  to  Principal  L.  0.  White,  at 
334  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  will  be 
pleased  to  supply  full  information. 


Class  of  1921 

Laura  Durward  is  now  in  Hollywood  and  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  various  musical  productions. 

Class  of  1926 

Ralph  Ayer,  graduate  of  Boston  Normal  Art 
School,  recently  had  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings 
at  the  Woburn  Public  Library.  There  was  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Rev.  Robert  M.  Grey  done  in  oils.  It  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  work.  An  Indian,  also  done  in 
oils,  brings  out  the  great  talent  which  this  graduate 
of  our  school  possesses.  A  water  color  of  a  Maine 
valley  and  several  other  pictures  completed  this  dis¬ 
play  of  the  young  artist’s  exceptional  ability.  In  all 
his  work  Ralph  Ayer  shows  great  promise  of  be¬ 
coming  famous. 

Class  of  1927 

Eleanor  Arnold  is  a  freshman  at  Jackson 
College. 

Aurelia  Faria  is  tutoring  in  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Edward  Flaherty,  after  completing  a  four-year 
course  at  Boston  College,  is  now  attending  St.  John’s 
Seminary  preparing  for  the  Priesthood. 

Leo  Shaughnessy  is  in  his  second  year  at  West 
Point. 

Albert  Wollinger  has  become  an  undertaker. 
Class  of  1928 


Miss  Esther  Lynch  has  recently  graduated  from 
the  Winchester  Hospital  Training  School. 

Class  of  1930 

Miss  Pauline  Wood,  now  a  sophomore  at  Tufts 
College,  has  had  her  “Two  Poems”  printed  in  the 
second  edition  of  the  Tuftonian,  the  literary  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  college.  Miss  Wood  is  the  president  of 
the  Jackson  Scout  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Alpha  Chi  Delta  sorority. 

William  Earl  Dobbins  is  now  a  sophomore  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Class  of  1931 

The  class  of  1931  is  planning  a  reunion  dance 
to  be  held  in  the  High  School  Gymnasium  on  April 
8,  1932.  The  dance  is  being  conducted  by  the  class 
officers:  President,  Harold  A.  Callahan;  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  A.  Foley;  Secretary,  Henry  Connolly; 
and  Treasurer,  Irene  Scott. 

The  following  committees  were  chosen:  Tickets 
- — Francis  Winn,  Paul  Flaherty,  and  Joseph  Calla¬ 
han.  Checking — John  Cuneo,  Eugene  Murphy,  and 
Charles  Quinn.  Decorations  —  Grace  Kerrigan, 
Henrietta  Smith,  Mary  Norton,  Daniel  Sweeney,  and 
Edward  Canney. 

John  Joyce  and  his  orchestra  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  provide  music  for  dancing  and  all  who  at¬ 
tend  are  sure  of  a  good  time. 

Tickets  are  now  in  circulation  and  may  be 
procured  from  the  members  of  the  class  of  1931. 


BASKETBALL 
Winchester  23,  Woburn  22 

On  December  23,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Winches¬ 
ter  to  open  its  basketball  season.  Capt.  Geannaris, 
Lombard,  Backman,  Crutcher,  Coolen,  and  Erwin, 
all  veterans  from  last  year’s  team,  played  in  this 
game.  Both  teams  were  considered  evenly  matched. 
Although  Woburn  scored  more  baskets  than  Win¬ 
chester,  it  failed  to  make  its  charity  shots  good, 
thereby  losing  by  one  point.  Coolen  led  the  Woburn 
attack  in  scoring  fourteen  points. 

Woburn  Seconds  defeated  Winchester  Seconds 
by  the  score  of  22-17.  Curtis,  Erwin,  and  Peterson 
were  Woburn  High  scorers. 


Cambridge  Latin  24,  Woburn  19 
On  January  6,  Woburn  went  to  Cambridge  to 
play  the  strong  Cambridge  Latin  team.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  City  team  was  a  strong  favorite  to  win,  but 
our  boys  forced  it  to  the  limit  before  defeated. 
Crutcher  and  Coolen  were  high  scorers. 

The  Cambridge  Latin  Seconds  defeated  Woburn 
Seconds  by  the  score  of  23-22.  Curtis  with  six 
points  and  Peterson  with  five,  led  the  Woburn  at¬ 
tack. 


Rindge  Tech  25,  Woburn  18 

On  January  8,  Woburn  opened  its  home  season 
with  Rindge.  The  visitors  were  heavier  and  faster 
than  our  boys  and  as  a  result  Woburn  again  went 
down  to  defeat.  Coolen  was  high  scorer  for 
Woburn. 

Woburn  Seconds  were  also  defeated  by  the  score 
of  17-14.  Curtis,  Erwin,  and  Peterson  did  all  the 
scoring  for  Woburn. 


Stoneham  34,  Woburn  15 

Woburn  played  its  second  home  game  with 
Stoneham  on  January  15.  Stoneham  outplayed  our 
boys  in  every  department  of  the  game.  Coolen 
vvith  eight  again  led  the  Woburn  scorers. 

The  Woburn  Seconds,  with  Huddy  scoring  14 
points,  defeated  Stoneham  28-21. 


Winchester  17,  Woburn  15 
On  January  15,  Winchester  came  here  to  play 


for  the  second  time.  It  was  a  see-saw  game  all  the 
way,  and  it  was  anybody’s  game  until  the  final 
whistle  blew.  The  score  stood  in  Winchester’s 
favor.  Crutcher  and  Barnard  led  in  scoring. 

Woburn  Seconds  led  by  Huddy,  who  scored 
eight  points,  defeated  Winchester  Seconds,  14-9. 


Revere  20,  Woburn  12 

Revere  came  here  on  January  20,  with  a  very 
strong  team  and  was  picked  to  defeat  Woburn  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  Woburn,  although  defeated, 
played  a  good  brand  of  basketball.  Coolen  was 
high  scorer. 

Woburn  Seconds  were  also  defeated  by  the 
score  of  18-9. 


Woburn  25,  Melrose  18 

Woburn  went  to  Melrose  on  January  22,  to  play 
the  strong  Melrose  High  team.  The  play  of  Woburn 
was  exceptionally  good  in  this  game.  Coolen, 
Crutcher,  and  Backman  did  most  of  the  scoring. 
Woburn  Seconds  came  through  with  another  vic¬ 
tory.  The  score  was  14-11. 


Keith  Academy  36,  Woburn  20 

On  January  25,  Woburn  played  the  strong 
Keith  Academy  team  at  Lowell.  Our  boys  were 
completely  off  form  in  this  game  and  were  defeated 
by  the  score  of  36-20.  Huddy,  playing  his  initial 
game  with  the  first  team,  shared  in  the  scoring 
honors  with  Coolen.  Woburn  Seconds  were  also  de¬ 
feated  by  the  score  of  28-18. 

Stoneham  23,  Woburn  18 

Woburn  played  at  Stoneham  on  January  29,  and 
was  defeated.  Coolen  with  baskets  from  the  floor 
and  two  foul  shots  led  the  Woburn  scorers. 

The  Second  team,  although  defeated,  gave 
Stoneham  Seconds  a  scare.  Curtis  scored  all  but 
two  points  for  the  Second  Team. 


Keith  19,  Woburn  13 

On  February  1,  Keith  Academy  came  here  for 
its  second  game  with  Woburn.  Woburn’s  play  was 
a  great  deal  better  than  in  the  last  game.  At  the 
final  whistle,  Woburn  stood  on  the  short  end  of  th<i 
score. 
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The  Woburn  Seconds  swamped  the  Keith  Sec¬ 
onds  by  the  score  of  14-1.  Curtis  led  in  scoring. 


Woburn  26,  Cambridge  19 

Cambridge  Latin  came  here  on  February  3  with 
the  intentions  of  repeating  their  victory.  Woburn 
played  a  good  passing  game  and  as  a  result,  de¬ 
feated  Cambridge.  Coolen  scored  thirteen  points  to 
lead  his  teammates  in  scoring. 

The  Woburn  Seconds,  with  O’Connor  scoring 
three  times  from  the  floor,  defeated  Cambridge 
Seconds  by  the  score  of  12-11. 


Revere  18,  Woburn  14 

On  February  9,  Woburn  journeyed  to  Revere  to 
play  the  Beach  City  team  for  the  second  time.  Re¬ 
vere  did  not  have  an  easy  time  in  winning  as  the 
Woburn  boys  were  intent  on  defeating  them.  Al¬ 
though  defeated  our  boys  played  good  basketball. 

The  Woburn  Seconds  were  also  defeated  by  the 
score  of  13-9. 


Woburn  35,  Belmont  22 

On  February  12,  Woburn  played  Belmont. 
Woburn  played  the  best  basketball  it  ever  played 
and  as  a  result,  defeated  the  Belmont  team. 
Barnard  and  Peterson  were  high  scorers  for 
Woburn. 

Woburn  Seconds  also  won  by  the  score  of 
22-13.  O’Connor  with  eleven  points  was  high 
scorer  for  the  Seconds. 


Girls’  Basketball 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  girls  are  re¬ 
porting  weekly  for  basketball  practice,  getting  ready 
for  keen  interclass  competition.  Every  girl  who  has 
reported  for  basketball  will  be  assigned  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  team,  thereby  giving  each  girl  a  chance  to 
participate. 

THE  TRACK  TEAM 

There  is  a  phase  of  school  life  which,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  is,  at  any  rate,  very  important. 
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It  is  school  spirit.  This  school  spirit,  as  it  is  called, 
prompts  us  to  support  our  school  in  all  matters, 
whether  in  scholarship  or  athletics.  This  support 
may  be  either  by  way  of  financial  backing  or  active 
participation. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school, 
Woburn  High  is  being  represented  in  the  field  of 
spring  track.  This  sport  may  be  unfamiliar  to 
many  of  you,  though  it  occupies  a  high  position  on 
the  calendar  of  college  athletics  and  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  of  the  neighboring  high  schools  for 
several  years.  How  good  a  showing  we  may  make 
against  our  more  experienced  rivals  is,  to  a  great 
degree,  up  to  the  students. 

There  is  no  lack  of  good  material  in  the  school 
and,  if  the  right  spirit  prevails,  a  large  number  of 
boys  will  respond  to  the  call.  While  experience  is 
valuable,  it  is  not  necessary;  and  the  boys  who  have 
the  speed  or  the  ability  to  excel  should  offer  their 
services  to  the  team. 

When  weather  permits,  training  for  the  spring 
outdoor  season  will  begin  in  earnest  with  whatever 
candidates  may  present  themselves.  We  hope  to 
have  an  extensive  schedule  of  competitive  meets 
with  nearby  schools  and  a  team  that  will  give  a 
good  account  of  itself. 

In  the  meantime  an  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  Annual  State  Track  Meet  has  been  accepted  and 
the  team  has  the  Armory  at  its  disposal  .on  Monday 
and  Friday  afternoons  for  training.  Candidates  for 
this  indoor  track  meet  will  compete  in  elimination 
try-outs  and  those  who  survive  will  take  part  in 
the  State  Meet. 

While  the  indoor  and  outdoor  track  teams  are 
not  necessarily  one  and  the  same,  it  is  likely  that 
the  former  will  be  the  basis  of  the  spring  team. 
Those  who  train  for  the  indoor  meet  will  have  the 
advantage  of  additional  training  and  experience. 
These  may  be  the  deciding  factors  so  all  aspirants 
should  report  for  the  team  as  early  as  possible  and 
do  their  best  to  make  Woburn  High  a  leader  in  this 
sport. 
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J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 


SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 
JEWELERS 


282  Franklin  Street 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


'doe  Co. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  5 POP  T  ’ 


49  Franklin  SfyMtiashtngton  Street 

BOSTON 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  TO 

W.  H.  S.  STUDENTS 


Ask  Mr.  McKinnon  or  Mr.  Barry  for 
Wholesale  Purchase  Identification 
Slip 
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ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

-of- 

quauty 

MODERATE  PRICES 

385  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


R  G,  Barker  Lumber  Co, 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

WOBURN,  -  MASS. 

Tel.  Woburn  0057-0058 


Iks  Tanners  National  Bank 

OF  WOBURN 

MEMBE1"  ^DERAI  RESERVE  SYSTEM 


Every  boy  and  girl  should  have 
a  savings  account  in  some  bank 

Get  the  habit  of  systematic 

saving  and  you  will  never  regret  it 


SCHLOSS  MFG.  CO. 

ATHENS,  OHIO 

Manufacturers 

-of- 

Chenille  Letters,  Wool  Felt  Pennants, 
Banners,  Arm  Bands,  Headwear, 

Ties,  Etc. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue 
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STORES. 


Bruised,  sore 
muscles  find 
soothing  relief 
in  Nyoigesic, 
the  liquid  balm. 
Just  shake  it 
on — rub  pain 
away.  Shaker- 
top  bottle  only 
60c. 


EDM 


PAINS 


O’BRIEN’S  PHARMACY 


W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


Andersen’s  Shoe  Shop 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  Prop. 


RUBBERS  REPAIRING 

440  A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


H 

U 

HUR 

M 

L 

t ‘ 

D 

PHARMACY 

Prescriptions  a  Specialty 

CAMERA  NEGATIVES 

24  Hour  Development 

NEVILLE’S 


Variety  Store 

Candy  Notion  Beverages 
Groceries 
School  Supplies 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

Mohigen  Beef  Co. 
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THE  EASIEST  WAY 


To  pay  for  a  home  or  to  build  up  a  savings  fund  is  by  our 
systematic  monthly  payment  methods. 


Ask  for  booklet  describing  our  plan. 
Assets  Over  $6,200,000 


Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Rubbing  Alcohol 


Almost 

Indispensable  to 
the  Athlete 


!3=§ 


49c 

a  pint 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

The  Rexall  Store 


Compliments 

-of- 

A  FRIEND 
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Compliments  of  .  . . 

TABBUT’S  DAIRY 

NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 


| 

S.  B.  Goddard  & 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Son  Co. 

Attorneys  at  Law 

15  Pleasant  Street 

349  Main  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

Woburn, 

Mass. 

INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS 

YOUR  WATCH 


is  your 

Constant  Companion 

Treat  it  as  you  would  treat  a  good 
friend. 

When  in  need  of  attention,  entrust 
its  welfare  to  an  expert: 


HENRY  BILLAUER 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for 
over  100  years. 


NEW  TUXEDOS  FOR  HIRE 

Ask  for  special  High  School  and  College 
r&tc 

READ  &  WHITE 

Tuxedos 

Caps  and  Gowns 
Blue  Coats  and  White 
Flannel  Trousers 
For  Graduations 

111  Summer  St.  and 

93  Mass.  Ave. 

BOSTON 

Woolworth  Building, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX 


INSURANCE 


323  MAIN  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tanners  Bank  Building 


W  ebster-Thomas 
Company 


Manufacturer* 

and 

Distributors 


MATCHLESS 

BRAND 


Matchless  Brand 
Food 
Products 


-Supplies  for- 

Bakers,  Confectioners,  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers 

Soda  Dispensers,  Hotels  and 
Institutions 

Offices  and  Laboratories 
217  State  Street,  Boston 

Tel.  Hob.  6084 


John  H.  Bates  Inc. 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET 
MOTOR  CARS 

Woburn  Mass. 

0120  -  0121 


& 


